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WHITBREAD’S ENGLAND 


THE DU MAURIER PERIOD. Even if 
George du Maurier is not among the great 
names of art, he has a permanent place in 
social history; for a whole generation, in the 
pages of ‘Punch,’ he depicted English upper 
middle class life with its whims and oddities, 
its crazes, its interior decoration and above 
all its clothes. It was a period of greatelegance 
and leisure, and in some ways of extreme pro- 
priety. Dresses were long and trailing, and 
the daring off-shoulder line of mid-Vic- 4 
torian evening dresses had been mod- 

estly abandoned for a decolletage 


that exposed little more than the Se 


throat. Young men were beginning to 
adopt the moustache, and the bowler hat, 
often with strangely curling brim, was steadily 
increasing its popularity; but the general 
tone of men’s clothes in town was sombre. 
There were also the zsthetes. The men 
wote velvet knickerbockers and long _ hair, 
the women liberty gowns and no corsets. 
They used phrases like “too previous” 
and “‘consummately utter.” 
\ The traditional drink of Englishmen, 
however, was in need of no new names 
or catchwords. Whitbread it was and 
Whitbread it remains. 
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Foreword 


HE LINK BETWEEN past events and 

present-day problems, though gen- 

erally acknowledged, in particular 
instances is not always fully recognized. 
The connection is frequently hard to trace ; 
for historical dramas seldom flow onward 
in a single broad impressive stream, and the 
explorer who wishes to retrace their course 
is often led astray into backwaters and 
tributary rivers. On occasions, nevertheless, 
his task proves relatively easy. Today, for 
example, as Dr. Plumb points out, “ East 
Africa faces problems similar to and as 
grave as those of South Africa.” According 
to newspaper reports, native unrest in 
Kenya has become a very serious issue ; 
and there is a clear connection between the 
present state of the Colony and decisions 
reached by the British government in 1886 
and 190, when they agreed to the partition 
of the vast East African territories and thus 
precipitated the foundation of modern 


Kenya and Uganda. That partition was 
itseli a consequence of the adventurous 
journeys undertaken by Richard Burton, 
John Hanning Speke, David Livingstone 
and ‘fenry Stanley. Their common object 


was to discover the source of the Nile ; 
but each of them seems to have been 
impelled by very different motives. Whereas 
Burton was a romantic buccaneer, a “wild, 
flamboyant character, arrogant and reckless 
of convention, thoroughly at home in the 
company of semi-civilized people,” Speke 
conformed to the type of the Ideal Public 
Schoolboy, yet carried within his heart the 
germ of a spiritual restlessness that “drove 
him to seek death in Africa.” Equally 
divergent were the characters of Living- 
stone and Stanley; but, as Dr. Plumb 
shows in his article, The Search for the 
Nile, published in our present number, the 
private idiosyncrasies of these four extra- 
ordinary men combined to produce a series 
of events that, more than half a century 
later, are still developing and unfolding. 
Annexation of East Africa brought “‘security 
and good government” and caused the 
numbers of the native tribes to increase with 
great rapidity. Hence land-hunger and 
unrest in the native reservations, and 
newspaper headlines describing the activi- 
ties of the mysterious “ Mau-Mau.” 
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Michael Faraday’s 


fame rests on those of his researches 
which laid the foundations of electrical 
engineering. Less known, but almost 
equally important are his achievements 
as a chemist. He found out how to 


liquefy chlorine and certain other gases, 


isolated hexachloroethane, an important 


industrial solvent, and prepared the 


naphthalene sulphonic acids which are used in textile dyeing. His most important chemical 


work, however, was the discovery of benzene, a colourless liquid which forms the starting 


point for manufacturing practically all synthetic dyes, as well as aspirin, saccharin and 


many substances used in medicine. This discovery laid the foundation upon which 


another British chemist, Sir William H. Perkin, was able to build the modern synthetic 


dyestuffs industry. Faraday was born at Newington Butts, London, in 1791. He came 


of poor parents who apprenticed him to a bookbinder at the age of thirteen, his early 


scientific education being obtained by reading the books brought in for binding. A 


customer gave him a ticket for Davy’s chemical lectures at the Royal Institution where 


Faraday obtained employment as a laboratory assistant in 1813. By 1825 he had become 


Director of the Laboratory and eight years later was appointed first Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry, a post he retained until his death in 1867. Faraday’s 
chemical researches were of immense importance, the isolation of 


benzene alone having proved of great value to mankind all over 


the world. 
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Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
and the Crimean War 


4 ‘ 4 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE by G. F. Watts 


A Study of Diplomacy in Transition 


By NICHOLAS HENDERSON 


British Ambassador of the nineteenth he, the arch anti-Russian of his age, played as 

century. Created Viscount Stratford de | Ambassador at Constantinople in the events 
Redcliffe in 1852, he was the first professional § leading to the Crimean War—the only full- 
diplomat to be honoured after his death by a _ scale war in modern history between England 
statue in Westminster Abbey, which stands and Russia ; and to perceive in passing where 
beside that of his cousin George Canning, the __ responsibility lay for the most important 
Foreign Secretary. It is interesting to compare decisions which ultimately precipitated war. 
his behaviour then with that of an Ambassador Although Canning represented the British 
today, and to see how far the practice of diplo- | Government in other capitals, his name is 
macy has changed in the course of the last linked in history with Constantinople, where he 


psc CANNING was the most famous century. It is revealing, too, to see what part 
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served on and off for a quarter of a century. 
We are used to seeing him, in so many histories, 
biographies and memoirs of the period, loom- 
ing up over the Turkish capital, a towering, 
cold Colossus of a man. In the midst of his 
career he was appointed Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, but Tsar Nicholas refused to agree 
to his appointment. Although no reasons were 
given, it soon became known that the Tsar and 
his Foreign Minister, Count Nesselrode, 
regarded him as personally unacceptable. In a 
letter to Madame Lieven, wife of the Russian 
Ambassador in London—and virtually Ambas- 
sador—who was on close terms with many 
British political leaders, Nesselrode described 
Canning as “ a most impracticable, disagreeable 
man, soupconneux, pointilleux, défiant —good 
enough grounds perhaps for refusing their 
agrément, though quite why the Russians dis- 
liked him so much still remains a mystery. 
Canning was not the sort of person to be 
governed by personal revenge, nevertheless 
there was henceforth to be a harmony between 
his private hostility to the Tsar and what he 
conceived to be his public duty in resisting 
any possible Russian encroachments at 
Constantinople. 

He was consumed by a sense of duty ; he 
believed that the survival of the Turkish 
Empire was essential in the interests of the 
British Empire, and that this survival depended 
upon Turkey’s ability to withstand Russian 
pressure from without and to undertake radical 
reforms within ; and he believed that Turkey’s 
readiness to meet these two challenges depended 
in turn upon his constant vigilance and inter- 
vention. It was impossible for the authorities 
at home or abroad to ignore the Great Elchi, 
as he came to be called. The influence which he 
exercised at Constantinople was based not only 
on his position as representative of the world’s 
greatest power, but on the sheer intensity of his 
personality. His industry—his despatches to 
the Foreign Office numbered nearly 15,000 
by the end of his career—his integrity, his 
whole character commanded universal respect, 
if not affection. Canning must have been the 
most unfrivolous of men. A “ political and 
religious Methodist,” Lady Hester Stanhope 
described him. In his Memoirs which he was 
still writing at the time of his death in his 


ninety-third year, “‘time and habitual out 
having,” in his own words, “ dealt mercifu |y ” 
with him, there is no mention of any relaxa’ ons 
—except writing appalling poetry—no acc unt 
of trivial conversations, not even the recollec- 
tion of any of that well-bred gossip which 
stretches like a polite smile across the face of 
most diplomatic memoirs. His life, as he lived 
it and recalled it, was all duty. 

The first part of his career in Turkey was 
devoted mainly to the task of trying to goad 
the Turks into introducing reforms. From a 
glance at his manner and methods at this time 
we can see how imposing was the position he 
immediately established at Constantinople and 
how different was his behaviour from that of a 
present-day Ambassador. At the age of twenty- 
three and while still an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge Canning was left in charge of the 
Embassy at Constantinople. Two years later, 
in 1812, he took the initiative in bringing about 
peace between the Turks and Russians with 
the result that F.ussian forces were able to 
destroy the Grand Army and drive Napoleon 
out of Russia. The Duke of Wellington des- 
cribed this as “ the most important service that 
ever fell to any individual to perform,” though 
he lavished this praise under the false impres- 
sion that the credit belonged to his brother, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, who was then Foreign 
Secretary and who had, in fact, sent Canning 
no instructions except to use thicker envelopes. 
** It was only by assuming a tone of self-reliance 
and determination,” Canning admitted later, 
“that I could hope to make up for want of 
years, experience and authority.” Sometimes 
without instructions for as long as four months, 
and frequently called upon to act upon his own 
initiative, Canning quickly acquired the habit 
of self-sufficiency. The contrast between old 
and modern methods is already evident: 
Canning, not merely head of a Mission, but in 
command of critical negotiations at the age of 
twenty-five ; an Ambassador entrusted with 
similar responsibilities today would be expected 
to have at least twenty-five years of diplomatic 
experience already behind him. 

Canning, a Conservative at home—he was 4 
Member of Parliament for ten years—was the 
apostle of reform in Turkey and felt it his duty 
to intervene ceaselessly and incisively im 
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Constantinople in the mid-nineteenth century 


Turkey’s internal affairs. All those at the mercy 


of Turkish misgovernment, Nestorians, 
Maronites, and Druses, Jews, Christians and 
Moslems, looked to him for protection against 
the Porte. He applied amazing energy to the 
removal of individual injustices, rising regularly 
at five or six in the morning, poring over peti- 
tions, and drafting detailed Aides-Mémoire 
for the Turkish Ministers, so that although the 
Turkish system of Government was so rotten 
that nothing but an administrative revolution 
could remedy it, he did manage to bludgeon 
them into patchwork improvement and 
occasional clemency. It was all done in the 
most imperious tones such as no Western 
representative would dare to use today with a 
foreign Government, and from the highest 
possible motives, for Turkey’s own good. “ It 
woul’ be a great mistake,” he wrote to Lord 
Aberieen, “ to suppose that the Porte is the 
best \udge of her own interest.” According to 
King\ake, the Sultan and his advisers knew 


that the Ambassador “ was counselling them 
for the good of their country.” They felt 
humbled, not so much because they were 
receiving advice, as because they knew that it 
was sheer dread of him which made them suc- 
cumb. His cragged brow and look of cold 
command were terrifying. So was his temper, 
which “ far from being an infirmity,” Kinglake 
assures us, was “ a weapon of exceeding sharp- 
ness . . . wielded by him so as to have more 
tendency to cause dread and surrender than to 
generate resistance.” His armoury was com- 
pleted by an impressive intellect and person- 
ality ; and he was extremely handsome. “ As 
though yielding to fate itself the Turkish mind 
used to bend and fall down before him.” His 
own staff knew Canning’s irritability so well 
that when he was about to have some par- 
ticularly contentious meeting with the Tsar’s 
special representative, Prince Menshikov, a 
guard was posted outside the room in case the 
two men came to blows, an outcome only 
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avoided apparently, by Canning preferring to 
feign deafness rather than admit to having heard 
some peculiarly offensive remark. 

On one occasion, a British officer, whose 
departure from Constantinople on some bound- 
ary commission was held up by administrative 
delays, appealed to the Ambassador for help. 
Canning stormed off to see the Turkish 
Minister. He was received with anxious polite- 
ness and offered the pipes and coffee customary 
to a visitor. “‘ I have not come here to smoke 
pipes but to do business,” said the Ambassador; 
‘and I think it would be well if the Sultan’s 
servants smoked less and worked more.” The 
hospitality was hastily withdrawn, the matter 
settled. Once when Canning was being rowed 
in his caique on the Bosphorus he passed a 
large garden in which preparations were being 
made for building. On inquiring what the 
building was for, he was told that the Sultan 
was about to erect a new summer residence. 
A mingled expression of gloom and lofty 
indignation clouded the Ambassador’s face and 
he ordered the boatmen to row straight to the 
Sultan’s palace. On alighting from his caique 
he demanded an immediate audience. Abdul 
Medjid, believing that the Ambassador had 
come to condole with him on some sudden 
catastrophe, received him most cordially. But 
Canning, brushing aside all courtesies, con- 
demned the Sultan for building a new palace 
when his Empire was on the verge of its down- 
fall. When the embarrassed Sultan stammered 
out a confused request to know what he was to 
do, the Ambassador retorted ; ‘‘ Tell him,” he 
said to the interpreter,‘ to dismiss at once all 
the workmen. His Majesty has eight palaces 
already,and would he spend his money, scarcely 
sufficient as it is to buy bread for his troops in 
the field, in building a ninth palace for the 
Emperor of Russia to occupy ? For no assist- 
ance can be expected from the allies of Turkey, 
if they see such senseless extravagance.” 
Stunned by Canning’s vehemence, the Sultan 
ordered the building to stop, explaining that he 
had changed his mind. 

His disdain appears to have extended to all 
foreigners, even royalty. Once, on a visit to 
Greece, Canning was incensed by the pervad- 
ing poverty and faction. Disgusted by the 
frivolity and incompetence of the Bavarian 


court he took it upon himself to read King tto 
a lesson. ‘“‘ The throne of Greece,” he  ro- 
claimed, was “ not . . . set up as an idle pag: ant, 
but for the purposes which Europe had a » ght 
to expect that he would realize.” It is not 
merely his overbearing manner but his re adi- 
ness to act on his own responsibility «hat 
astonishes us in retrospect. He intervened 
decisively at a crucial moment in the Greek 
War of Independence when everyone else was 
prevaricating. Admiral Codrington, in com- 
mand of the British fleet in the Levant, had 
been instructed to intercept all reinforcements 
intended for use against the Greeks, but he was 
not clear whether or not he was meant to use 
force. He asked Canning, who replied un- 
equivocally. The blockade was to be enforced 
“if necessary . . . by cannon-shot.” Within a 
few weeks the combined Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet was lying sunk at the bottom of Navarino 
Bay. 

In 1849 the Tsar sent an ultimatum to 
Turkey to hand over all the Poles who had taken 
refuge there after the defeat of the Hungarian 
revolution in August ; the future relations of 
the two countries would depend on the Turkish 
answer. The Turkish Ministers asked Canning 
for advice. He implored them to resist the 
Tsar’s command. In doing so he went so far 
as to state in writing that it was to be “ pre- 
sumed that the two Governments (France as 
well) would not leave the Porte without support 
should it be necessary.” He had no instruc- 
tions justifying this presumption, though with 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary he was con- 
fident that he would ultimately be supported, 
as indeed he was. 

In both these instances Canning assumed 
far greater responsibility than would a present- 
day Ambassador. Decisions had to be given 
urgently ; the absence of the telegraph pre- 
vented reference to the Foreign Office. There- 
fore he had to act on his own initiative or not 
at all ; and the Governments he served seemed 
quite willing that he should act although this 
might easily have involved them in policy com- 
mitments. An Ambassador faced with similar 
problems today would be expected to ask for 
instructions from London which he would ! ope 
to receive in a matter of hours. As we shall see, 
a change in relations between an Ambass«ior 
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and .is Government began to occur quite soon, 
soor. enough to affect Canning. 

A brief study of the diplomatic labyrinth 
jeading to the Crimean War will show whether 
Canning was really to blame for the war, as has 
beer so often suggested, where responsibility 
did in fact fall, and the way in which diplomatic 
practice was becoming modified. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as he had since 
become, was in London in retirement at the 
beginning of 1853, not expecting ever to see the 
Golden Horn again, when the Tsar sent Prince 
Menshikov on a special mission to the Porte. 
The Prince, described by Madame Lieven as 
“ parfairement mal élevé,” was a tactless soldier 
quite unfitted for a touchy negotiation. The 
British Press and Parliament had for some time 
been calling for Stratford’s return to Con- 
stantinople to offset Russian pressure. His dis- 
like, personal and political, of the Tsar was well 
known. The Government, glad to be able at 
one blow to satisfy opinion and remove a 
dangerous critic, asked Stratford to return. 
Aberdeen afterwards bitterly regretted this 
decision. Before leaving London, Stratford 
drafted a memorandum upon which his own 
instructions were based—a remarkable example 
of the different way diplomacy was then con- 
ducted. Although he wrote forcefully of the 
need to withstand Russian pressure at Con- 
stantinople, he was careful to say that the 
British fleet was not to be summoned to the 
Dardanelles without positive instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government. From this it will 
be seen, therefore, that at the very outset of the 
Crimean War negotiations Stratford imposed a 
severe restriction on his own range of 
responsibility. 

Kinglake says that Stratford’s arrival back 
in Constantinople in 1853 “ spread a sense of 
security but also a sense of awe.” Within a 


few weeks of his return he was successful in > 


getting a settlement of the dispute between the 
Turks and Russians about the Holy Places. 
He did not believe that, in yielding over this, 
the Turks were jeopardizing their independence 
and he was all for getting them to make con- 
cessions where no national interest was 
involved. But before long Menshikov put 
forward a claim which was quite unacceptable 
to the Turks for Russian protection over the 


fourteen million Orthodox subjects of the Porte. 
This claim was to be the central issue in the 
negotiations which continued throughout the 
year in a restless relay of Conferences and 
diplomatic notes—so numerous that one wag 
threatened to write an oriental romance entitled 
“* Les Mille et une Notes.” The Tsar’s decision 
to push the claim at that time was based on two 
fallacies ; that the eighty-year-old Treaty of 
Katchak Kainardji justified the claim, which it 
did not, as he discovered and admitted later ; 
and that England would ultimately force 
Turkey to yield. This second illusion, which 
was more excusable, may perhaps be partly 
attributable to the exchange of views which the 
Tsar had with H.M.G. at the beginning of the 
year. The British Foreign Secretary, although 
rejecting a proposal of the Tsar’s for prior 
talks about the possible partition of Turkey, 
had undertaken in the event of collapse to con- 
sult with Russia, whose “ exceptional protec- 
tion” over the Christians in Turkey was, he 
recognized, “‘ prescribed by duty and sanctioned 
by Treaty.” The Tsar derived much en- 
couragement from this statement, as from the 
fact that the pro-Russian Aberdeen had now 
become the British Prime Minister. Had he not, 
in 1844, reached a personal agreement with 
Aberdeen, who was then Foreign Secretary, to 
consult together if the fall of Turkey appeared 
imminent ? Behind this issue of the Russian 
protection, but increasingly dominating the 
negotiations as the months went by, was the 
British fear that Russia intended to acquire a 
more powerful position at Constantinople. Her 
Majesty’s Government were afraid that if this 
happened it might prejudice Britain’s own 
strategic and commercial interests in the Near 
East, but much more crucial, they feared that 
it would disturb the balance of power in Europe. 
The Austrians and Prussians were no readier 
for this than the British. 

If the immediate question of religious pro- 
tection was soon over-shadowed by the balance 
of power, this in turn came to be obscured by 
the dazzling conflict of personalities. The 
Tsar hated Stratford and resented his influence 
at the Porte. The latter distrusted Nicholas. 
The Turkish Ministers alternated between 
defiance and docility. The British Cabinet was 
divided : Palmerston belligerent, Aberdeen 
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pacific, Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, 
somewhere in between.* Napoleon III saw in 
the situation an opportunity for glory. The 
diplomatic stage was set for drama. 

At the beginning of July the Tsar sent 
Russian forces across the Pruth into Turkish 
territory in order to exert pressure on the 
Turks in support of his claim. Just before this 
the British and French Governments had 
ordered ‘their fleets to Besika Bay, just outside 
the Dardanelles. Thenceforth there was a 
clinch. Turkey could not give way so long as 
Russian forces remained, without appearing to 
yield to force. The Russians could not with- 
draw their forces unless their claim was satis- 
fied, without serious loss of honour. Britain 
and France having sent their fleets close-by 
because of the dispute could not logically with- 
draw them while it remained unresolved ; and 
in the autumn the weather would confront 
them with the dilemma of either having to 
withdraw the fleets or move them forward. 
Temperley has stated that in his view the illegal 
Russian decision to cross the Pruth was the 
measure which “ beyond all others led to war.” 
The approach of the British and French fleets 
did not contravene any treaty ; nevertheless 
Stratford advised against it. He realized that 
any exceptional movement of forces by either 
party to any dispute whilst discussions are 
going on may paralyse negotiation. He knew 
that the “ noises off” frequently dominate the 
stage. 

Stratford persuaded the Sultan to meet the 
Russian invasion by protests and not by guns. 
He was also successful in getting the Turks to 
accept a compromise proposal, which had the 
support of the other Western Ambassadors, for 
submission to the Russians. A remarkable 
feature of the prolonged negotiations of 1853 
was the way Stratford rallied together in Con- 
ference the French, Prussian and Austrian 
Ambassadors. Today no council of Ambas- 
sadors would arrogate to itself quite the inde- 
pendent power which this informal gathering 
tried to assume under Stratford’s sway at Con- 
stantinople. Already, however, Governments 

* The Cabinet was bursting with diplomatic 
talent and experience: it included three former 
Foreign Secretaries, whilst Clarendon was a pro- 


fessional diplomat, the only one who has ever been 
Foreign Secretary. 


were becoming reluctant to see policy decided 
elsewhere and were not prepared to ‘reat 
Stratford’s conference of Ambassadors vith 
quite the reverence he expected. The rapid 
development of rail and sea communications 
and the sudden invention of the electric (cle- 
graph, which was first established across the 
channel in 1851 and which linked London with 
Vienna by 1853, were creating a revolution in 
the practice of diplomacy. 

Just as today when some international con- 
ference ceases to make progress, the delegates 
climb into aeroplanes and start up again clse- 
where in the hope that a change of air and 
company will remove the deadlock, so a hundred 
years ago the scene and cast of the negotiations 
was frequently shifting from Constantinople to 
Vienna, from Vienna to Olmiitz and from there 
back to Constantinople. While Stratford was at 
work at Constantinople upon a possible settle- 
ment, Western representatives at Vienna, un- 
known to him, had evolved a plan, the Vienna 
Note, which the Russians had been shown in 
advance and had quickly accepted. Com- 
munications, although improving, were far 
from perfect. Had there been a telegraph be- 
tween Constantinople and Vienna much of the 
unfortunate duplication which was to widen 
the rift between the Russians and Turks would 
have been avoided. As it was, Stratford’s 
proposal reached Vienna too late and was never 
properly considered. The great question then 
was whether the Turks would accept the 
Vienna Note. Stratford thought the note gave 
too much away from the Turkish point of view. 
Nevertheless he received instructions from the 
Foreign Office to recommend it to the Turks 
which he froceeded to do. They thought that 
it emphasized too obviously their subjection to 
Russia. They were angry, too, because it had 
been shown to the Tsar before them. All hope 
that they might judge the issue dispassionately 
disappeared on the day of decision owing to the 
sudden and unsettling arrival of Egyptian 
soldiers and sailors brandishing their maces and 
battle-axes in the narrow streets of Con- 
stantinople. In rejecting the note, the Turks 
suggested various amendments. But now it was 
the Russians’ turn to feel offended. If they 
could accept the compromise contained in the 
Vienna Note, why couldn’t the Turks ? ‘I hey 
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“ turned down the Turkish amendments. The 
om discussions seemed doomed. Somehow the 
ai negotiators on both sides had failed to observe 
~ the golden rule of diplomacy, to save the other 
ks nation’s face in saving your own skin. 

- Clarendon was furious at the failure of the 
ey Vienna Note. He blamed Stratford. He was 
he convinced that Stratford had encouraged the 


ey Turks to hold out. Thenceforth there was to 
be nothing but mistrust between the Foreign 
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In Westminster Abbey, left to right : George Canning, Prime Minister ; 
Charles Fohn Canning, Governor-General of India ; and Stratford Canning, Ambassador 


Office and Stratford. “I have all along felt,” 
Clarendon wrote to Lord John Russell, a month 
or two later, “‘ that Stratford would allow of no 
plan of settlement that did not originate with 
himself.” Although Stratford officially sought 
to secure Turkey’s acceptance of the Vienna 
Note, the Turks could not be blind to his real 
dislike of it and may thereby have been em- 
boldened to reject it. Kinglake is revealing 
on this : “If the thin disciplined lips moved 


3 
d 
i 


in obedience to constituted authorities, men 
knew how to read the meaning of his brow, and 
the light which kindled beneath.” 

Convinced that “‘ some fatal influence must 
be at work” upon the Porte, Aberdeen con- 
templated asking for Stratford’s resignation 
which, he told Clarendon, the Queen would 
“not at all regret.” It seems extraordinary 
today that if both the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary wanted him to go he should 
have survived. They seemed frightened to dis- 
miss him and waited weakly in the hope that 
he would resign. “I am always expecting 
Stratford’s resignation,” wrote Clarendon to 
Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador in Paris, 
“with a fine flaming dispatch for the Blue 
Book, which said book he has evidently had in 
his eye for a long time past.” He had strong 
support from the bellicose party in the Cabinet. 
Moreover the majority of the British press was 
becoming violently anti-Russian and would 
have reacted strongly against his removal. They 
were rapidly rekindling the anti-Tsarist frenzy 
of 1848-9. 

As early as July 1853, eight months before 
the outbreak of war, Clarendon wrote: ‘Our 
pacific policy is at variance with public opinion 
so it cannot long be persisted in.” A little 
later he confessed that public opinion could be 
calmed only by the despatch of the fleet. The 
fleet was duly ordered into the Dardanelles in 
September, though, as we shall see, Stratford 
delayed summoning it until 20th October. 
By mid-1853, the war party in Turkey was 
in the ascendant. The Sultan found the 
financial strain of war preparations difficult to 
bear. The longer the suspense lasted, the more 
did he and his Ministers, buffeted by a bel- 
ligerent mob, desire to get the whole thing over 
quickly. The Tsar, too, having proclaimed 
himself saviour of the Orthodox was soon in 
danger of being hoist with his own propaganda. 
Policy in all countries was swayed by opinion. 
According to Temperley, Russia and England 
“ drifted into war on the tides of public 
opinion.” Comparison here between past and 
present is interesting as showing that although 
in England there was no popular press or close 
Parliamentary control over foreign affairs, 
Ministers were highly susceptible a hundred 
years ago to the sweep of opinion. Diplomacy 


should have been able to allow for and reco: -cile 
the violent conflicts of national feeling—ins ead 
of which, it succumbed. 

Many other attempts to reach a settlerient 
were made after the failure of the Vienna N ote, 
but each in turn was frustrated by some event 
taking place outside the negotiations. In 
September the secret Russian interpretation of 
the Vienna Note was inadvertently published, 
showing that they regarded it as granting them 
a complete protectorate over the Orthodox 


subjects of Turkey. Stratford’s sourest sus- 


picions seemed confirmed. The tide of anti- 
Russian feeling in Turkey and England rose 
still higher. Napoleon demanded dramatic 
action. Aberdeen and Clarendon, rattled by 
reports from Paris, decided in the mid-Sept- 
ember solitude of London, and without Cabinet 
approval, to join with the French in sending 
orders to Constantinople to summon the fleets 
through the Dardanelles. At this stage in the 
story, Stratford, in marked contrast to the 
impulsiveness prevalent in London, began to 
display great caution. He used every day of 
discretion allowed him by his instructions to 
delay calling up the British fleet, because he 
believed that this was “crossing Russia’s 
Rubicon.” Besides he wanted to give as much 
chance as possible to the diplomatic Conference 
then in session at Olmiitz. But his instructions 
did not permit him to stall for long and he 
finally felt bound to summon the fleet on the 
of October. 

The Turks declared war on Russia at the 
beginning of October. Even so, Stratford was 
determined to prevent them from starting the 
fighting. As a result of his persuasions they 
agreed to suspend hostilities. But, alas, there 
was no telegraph to carry their second thoughts 
to the Commander in the field before fighting 
had begun. Throughout the next weeks 
Stratford made ceaseless efforts to get the 
Turks to accept some compromise formula, 
first one of his own, then Clarendon’s, and 
finally another of his own. Addressing the 
Sultan in a public speech at the end of Nov- 
ember, he said : “ Peace at the earliest practic- 
able moment is always, I must presume, the 
anxious desire of your Majesty, as it is the point 
most earnestly recommended by your Majes‘y’s 
Allies. I should be happy to learn that it is »'so 
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an oject duly appreciated and strenuously 
pron oted in a spirit of continued moderation 
by your ministers.” Peaceful enough words 
sure’ ? Nevertheless, Stratford had just been 
desc: bed by Clarendon in a letter to Cowley as 
“bei t on war... as wild as the Turks them- 
selves;” this from one who, only a few weeks 
before had taken the precipitate step without 
Cabinet authority of ordering the fleet through 
the Straits. If there was such misunderstanding 
between the Foreign Office and Stratford, no 
wonder neither the Turks nor Russians could 
properly fathom Britain’s real intentions. 
Heartened by the successes of their army, 
and by the inspiring colours of the British and 
French fleets on the Golden Horn, the Turks 
were in no mood to make concessions. Within 
a week of Stratford’s speech they sent ships 
into the Black Sea, with disastrous con- 
sequences. Almost immediately their fleet was 
annihilated by the Russians at Sinope. The 
“ Massacre of Sinope,” as it came to be called, 
lit fires of indignation in Constantinople, Paris 
and London. “ Peace,” trumpeted The Times 
on December 13th, “is no longer compatible 
with the honour and dignity of the country.” A 
few days later Clarendon wrote to Aberdeen : 
“We shall be utterly disgraced if we don’t take 
active measures to prevent any more such 
outrages.” Palmerston had meanwhile resigned, 
contriving to give the impression that he was 
at odds with the rest of the Cabinet over their 
irresolute foreign policy, whereas in fact a 
difference over the Reform Bill was the more 
immediate reason for resignation. This gave a 
fierce impetus to the public clamour for violence 
which not even Bright’s eloquence could hope 
to subdue. Sensitive to the force of opinion 
and fearful that Napoleon might act alone, 
the Cabinet agreed that both the British and 
French fleets should enter the Black Sea for the 
purpose of purging it of Russian ships. Even 
now, right at the end of the year, and when so 
mucii had already been committed, Stratford 
encouraged one last flicker of hope by suc- 
ceeding, as a result of stupendous exertions, in 
getting the Turks to accept a new peace pro- 
pose!. All chance, however, of getting the 
Russians to agree to the proposal was dashed 
by ‘he entry of the British and French fleets 
into the Black Sea at the beginning of 1854. 


The Tsar regarded the move as a casus belli 
and the Crimean War began in March. 

It will be seen that throughout these last 
months before the Crimean War, Stratford was 
consistently more pacific than the British 
Cabinet. Although as distrustful as ever of 
Russian intentions, he worked ceaselessly dur- 
ing this time to try to find some diplomatic 
compromise on the question of protection. But 
the issues by now went deeper than this and 
the important decisions were all taken else- 
where. Then as now British foreign policy 
was settled, not by Ambassadors abroad, but 
by Ministers in London. Unfortunately the 
Government’s policy was neither clear nor 
consistent. The Cabinet in the course of a year 
had moved from peacefulness to pugnacity. 
They had gone along with Turkey so closely 
for so long that they could not suddenly cease 
to support her when her need was greatest. 
The Tsar’s behaviour was bellicose, and his 
decision to enter Turkish territory must cover 
him with guilt. But the British Government, 
at the mercy of every gust of opinion, their 
attention distracted by every difficulty and 
detail, lost all sense of general direction and 
drifted into war without ever having made clear 
to Russia the point at which they were prepared 
to fight. At the beginning of 1853, a year 
before war was to break out, there had been no 
issue dividing England and Russia that could 
not have been settled peacefully. Yet the result 
of a year’s negotiation had been to turn a recon- 
cilable point of difference between the two 
countries into a deep conflict of national 
interest. 

Stratford was not to blame. His part in the 
decisive events of the year was both cautious 
in character and extremely limited in scope, 
so that it is difficult to share the widespread 
belief that he was somehow responsible for the 
war. The discretion which he had exercised 
only a few years before was now no longer 
allowed him, and his réle was very similar to 
that of an Ambassador in a parallel position 
today. Looking at the part he played in the 
negotiations of 1853-4 against the background 
of his earlier career at Constantinople it is 
possible to see the first signs of transition to the 
new diplomacy superimposed upon the pomp 
and power of the old. 
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fall of the Nile waters was a mystery upon 
which generations of men speculated— 
usually in vain. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the Blue Nile, and its 
influence upon the flow of the Nile itself, had 
been discovered by Jesuit missionaries and by 
the great Scots traveller, James Bruce. About 
the origin of the White Nile there was infinite 
surmise. Snow-capped mountains, the mythical 
mountains of the moon, or a vast inland sea 
were the most favoured sources. All 
geographers endowed the river with enormous 
length, placing its source in the heart of South 
Africa. French interest in this problem, 
stimulated by Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt, 
was at first greater than the British. After 
Napoleon’s defeat, many French officers entered 
Egyptian service; others returned later to 
help Mohammed Ali in his exploitation of the 
Sudan ; and by 1840, the French had travelled 
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Search 


the Nile 
By J. H. PLUMB 


Between 1857 and 1888, after much 
controversy, the mystery of the Nile’s 
source was finally solved by the suc- 
cessive discoveries of Speke, Burton, 
Livingstone and Stanley. 


to within four degrees of the Equator, where 
the Nile was still a wide, smooth-flowing 
stream, obviously far from its source. ‘This 
fresh knowledge interested the professional 
geographers ; but the problem of the Nile 
failed to capture the public imagination, which 
was enthralled by the quest for the Niger and 
preoccupied with the horrors of the West 
African slave-trade. 

French interest had not been confined to 
Egypt. The loss of her great Indian possessions 
still rankled, and Frenchmen dreamed of a new 
empire based on Réunion, Madagascar and 
Zanzibar; rich islands, conveniently and 
strategically placed to control the greatest of 
the routes to the East via Suez. Although the 
British government had little desire to add to 
its colonial burdens, it could not ignore this 1ew 
threat. Uninterrupted use of the Suez rou'e— 
even before the canal was cut, the most s2tis- 
factory and the quickest for the new steamship 
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service—was of vital importance to imperial 


ng interests. To protect it, both Aden and 
his Karachi had been seized in 1839; in 1843 
nal Palmerston forced the French to abandon a 
ile project of establishing themselves on the East 
ich African coast. The Sultan of Zanzibar, who 
nd tuled vast undefined tracts of East Africa, was 
est § given special protection ; and French intrigues 

against Our paramount influence were neatly 
to thwarted by Sir John Kirk, the friend of 
yns Livingstone. Into this sphere of British 
ew interest swarmed Indian traders who, as 
ind § British subjects, required protection. The 
ind missionaries followed the traders ; anti-slavery 
of | gite'ion was soon in full force, raised to a fever 
the § Pitch by David Livingstone’s revelations of 
to — the iniquities of the Arab trade. Public 
1ew interest, which has been focused for genera- 
e— § ton: on West Africa, switched dramatically to 
tise § the Jast. It was not long before the search 
hip § for he Nile sources began in earnest. The 


The Ripon Falls, Uganda, from a drawing by Captain Grant 
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solution took nearly half a century and involved 
some of the greatest of African explorers— 
Burton, Speke, Livingstone and Stanley. 

In 1849, two German missionaries reported 
the discovery of snow-capped mountains on 
the Equator. For good measure, they also 
reported the existence of a vast inland sea from 
information supplied by Arab traders. The 
fertile imagination of the armchair geographers 
was soon at work on this promising material. 
M‘Queen, whose successful prognostications 
about the Niger had given him an exalted idea 
of his own infallibility, pronounced that the 
Germans’ mountains were the Mountains of 
the Moon, long known to the ancient world as 
the twin sources of the Nile, a view which he 
upheld with adamantine obstinacy until his 
death, no matter what fresh evidence was 
brought back by the explorers themselves. 
Others were more cautious, agreeing with 
Livingstone that white quartz glinting in the 
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JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 1827-64 


sun could look remarkably like snow. W. D. 
Cooley dismissed the mountains as irrelevant ; 
he plumped for an inland sea, about the size 
of the Caspian. So that the matter might be 
decided by observation, the Royal Geographical 
Society accepted an offer from an Indian army 
officer, Captain Richard Burton, who expressed 
a desire to lead an expedition “ primarily for 
the purpose of ascertaining the limits of the 
Sea of Ujiji.” In August, 1857, the expedition 
left the coast opposite Zanzibar, on a journey 
that was to lead to the century’s most 


acrimonious and tragic controversy in geo- 
graphical circles. 

Burton was a wild, flamboyant char cter, 
arrogant and reckless of convention, thoro: ghly 
at home in the company of semi-civ ‘ized 
people ; the more peculiar their private h: bits, 
the more he relished their society. His interest 
in sex was rabid—his consuming passion w hich 
he made a vain attempt to disguise by a pseudo- 
scientific, anthropological jargon. He loved 
to shock. Utterly self-centred, yet suspicious 
and acutely sensitive to criticism, he would 
have been a difficult companion for any man ; 
for Speke he was intolerable. John Speke was 
a fresh-faced, fair-haired giant, handsome, 
reserved, inhibited. He came from an ancient 
Somerset family, and respected the principles 
and prejudices of his class. Yet within him- 
self he carried about a despair which drove him 
to seek death in Africa. Speke’s difficulties 
were too deeply buried for Burton to recognize 
that they existed ; and he was aware only of 
the simple, conventional Speke of outward 
appearance. What was worse, they distrusted 
each other. They had been together on a 
previous journey when Burton had reached the 
forbidden city of Harar in Abyssinia. On their 
return, they had been attacked by Somalis. 
One of the party had been killed, and Speke 
badly and Burton lightly injured. There is a 
strong suspicion that Burton did not behave 
with that reckless bravery which he liked to 
assume was natural to him. Burton was 
certainly aware that Speke suspected his 
courage. He may have invited him to join him 
on this new expedition in order to wipe out 
these suspicions. Speke accepted because any 
danger was better than none, and he wished to 
crown his long leave from the Indian army with 
a discovery of major importance. His eagerness 
proved his own undoing. 

The first stages of their journey were smooth 
enough, apart from the awkwardness caused 
by Burton’s increasing hostility to his compan- 
ion, and by the quiet, but effective, response of 
Speke, who made Burton feel both a coward 
and a cad ; but once they got beyond Tabora, 
the centre for Arab and Zanzibar traders, their 
difficulties began in earnest. The tries, 
tormented by the slavers, were extremely 
hostile. Burton was frequently delirious ith 
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feve : Speke had a bad attack of ophthalmia. 
In this condition, they reached Lake 
Tar -anyika, where Burton reported that “ my 
pur! ind companion found nothing to grumble 
at e: cept the ‘ mist and glare ’ before his eyes.” 
But ‘ mist and glare ” was all Speke could see 
of t'e Lake to which he had toiled in agony. 
The: then returned to Tabora to rest, having 
already made a major discovery. Burton, at 
least, had seen the vast inland sea of which 
rumour had reached London. Furthermore, 
they had learnt from an Arab trader that there 
were three vast lakes, not one. Eager to settle 
the Nile problem outright, Speke believed that 
he could do so by visiting the great lake to the 
north of Tanganyika. He was anxious to make 
an additional journey ; but Burton was equally 
determined to stay in Tabora (Kazeh). They 
parted company. According to Speke, Burton 
was “‘ most unfortunately quite done up, but 
most graciously consented to wait with the 
Arabs and recruit health.” Burton’s version 
gives a somewhat different reason : 

** My companion, who had recovered strength 
from the repose and the comparative comfort of 
our headquarters, appeared a fit person to be 
detached upon this duty ; moreover, his presence 
at Kazeh was by no means desirable. To 
associate at the same time with Arabs and Anglo- 
Indians, who are ready to take offence when it is 
least intended, who expect servility as their due, 
and whose morgue of colour induces them to 
treat all skins a shade darker than their own as 
‘niggers,’ is even more difficult than to avoid a 
rupture when placed between two friends who 
have quarrelled with each other. Moreover, in 
this case, the difficulty was exaggerated by the 
Anglo-Indian’s complete ignorance of Eastern 
manners and customs, and of any Oriental 
language beyond, at least, a few words of the 
debased Anglo-Indian jargon.” 

Speke returned triumphant. He had dis- 
covered Lake Victoria Nyanza, which he 
concluded was the great reservoir of the 
Nile. For Speke the problem was settled ; 
but, to his immense irritation, Burton refused 
to accept his discovery. He rightly pointed 
out that they had no positive evidence that the 
lakes and the river were connected : for this 
Speke had only a native report. Burton implied 
that Speke’s ignorance of the language made it 
unlixely that he would have understood any 
report correctly. Speke was infuriated by 
Bur:on’s obstinate determination not to believe 
a word of his report. Violently angry, they 


made their separate ways to England; but, 
before they parted, Burton had secured a pledge 
from Speke not to discuss their discoveries in 
public until they had both arrived. Fatally, 
Speke broke his pledge. He was betrayed, 
perhaps too easily betrayed, into indiscretion 
by a reporter he met on the boat home. When 
Burton reached England, he found Speke the 
idol of the hour, his discoveries everywhere, 
apart from the obstinate M‘Queen with whom 
Burton went into immediate alliance. Burton 
stressed the weaknesses of Speke’s theory ; 
but none would listen. Burton was ignored ; 
and the Royal Geographical Society voted 
large sums to Speke and sent him out at the 
head of a new expedition. 

This expedition was grandiose and elaborate. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar provided an escort of 
Baluchi soldiers. The porters were freed 
slaves, who were to spread the virtues of the 
anti-slavery campaign among the natives. 
Immense quantities of merchandise were 
carried to interest the natives in the prospects 
of English trade. After Tabora, difficulties 
began for Speke and Grant. The Baluchi 
soldiers were the first to desert; the freed 
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slaves followed them. Hostile tribes extorted 
from Speke most of his merchandise as the price 
of allowing him to pass through their territory. 
Fever-ridden and destitute when they sighted 
Lake Victoria, they were saved by the curiosity 
and courtesy of King Rumanika, and by the 
generosity of M’tesa, the Kbakka of Uganda. 
The rich fertile lands about Lake Victoria were 
heavily populated, the natives being dominated 
by an aristocracy of Abyssinian origin. These 
large well-organized countries were ruled by 
absolute monarchs, who lived in huge palaces, 
attended with elaborate ritual by a host of 
court officials. Both Rumanika and M’tesa 
were highly intelligent, filled with curiosity 
about the strange white men who had suddenly 
wandered into their midst. But Speke was 
shocked. Shocked when M’tesa offered him 
a page as a target, in order to demonstrate the 
power of the rifle ; shocked when the Queen 
sent him a brace of virgins in a state of nature— 
they were quickly clothed and hurried off to 
homes and husbands in Zanzibar ; shocked by 
the facility with which the King killed his 
courtiers for trivial offences ; shocked even by 


the size of Ugandan beauty: “She could 
not rise; and so large were her arms «hat, 
between the joints, the flesh hung down ike 
large loose-stuffed puddings.” One rey rets 
that it was not Burton, rather than Speke, vho 
discovered Uganda, for his curiosity would ave 
matched M’tesa’s. 

Disengaging themselves with some difficulty 
from the attentions of the Kbakka, Speke and 
Grant made their way to the Ripon Falls and 
began to follow the northwards flowing Nile; 
but they failed to hold its course, being driven 
off by Turkish slavers from Egypt, who took a 
hostile view of the presence of white men. It 
was with great difficulty that Speke reached 
Gondokoro, where he met Samuel Baker, a 
wealthy big game hunter, travelling with his 
Dutch wife. Speke told him of the native 
report of yet another great lake ; and, burning 
with a desire to emulate Speke, Baker hurried 
up the Nile, undaunted by terrible privation; 
which his wife heroically shared. Having 
forced his way to the lake, “I determined to 
honour it,” he wrote, “ with a great name. 
As an imperishable memorial of one loved and 
mourned by our Gracious Queen and deplored 
by every Englishman, I called this great lake 
‘the Albert Nyanza.’ The Victoria and 
Albert lakes are the two sources of the Nile.” 
Baker’s high confidence was matched by that 
of Speke, who wired from Alexandria: ‘ The 
Nile is settled.” In his elation, he was unmind- 
ful of Burton for whom the problem of the 
Nile was far from settled. 

As Burton was quick to see, there was all the 
difference in the world between intuitive 
conviction and demonstrable proof; and 
Speke lacked demonstrable proof. Lake 
Tanganyika had never been circumnavigated ; 
it was rash of Speke to deny the possibility 
of its emptying into the Albert Nyanza. 
Furthermore, he had dismissed out of hand 
the persistent rumours of great mountains near 
Lake Albert, insisting that they referred to 
Kilimanjaro and Kenya, and that they were 
irrelevant to the Nile problem, whereas, in 
fact, they were vital to it. Again, the actual 
course of the Nile from the Ripon Fall: to 
Gondokoro had not been traced either by 
Speke or by Baker. Such were the obv:ous 
weaknesses of Speke’s arguments upon w ich 
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Bur on and M’Queen seized ; and controversy 
gre\’ SO fierce that it was decided to hold a 
put ic debate between Burton and Speke at 
the 3ritish Association meeting at Bath. When 
the lay arrived, Burton paced up and down the 
plat orm, like a tiger impatient for its kill ; 
the minutes passed but Speke did not appear. 
Then at last a message came through to say 
that he had been found dead. During the 
morning he had been out shooting ; whether 
his death was an accident or deliberate no one 
can say. But its effect on the Nile question 
was definite and disastrous. Opinion swung 
violently in favour of Burton and M‘Queen 
and no one would listen to Baker’s con- 
firmations of Speke’s theory when he returned; 
for a greater explorer than Baker declared 
himself in favour of Burton. During his visit 
to London between his second and third 
African journeys, Livingstone became con- 
vinced that Speke was wrong ; and his reputa- 
tion was so great that geographer after 
geographer tumbled over himself to tear 
Speke’s theories to shreds. For another 
twenty-three years, the Nile problem continued 
to vex the geographical world and to absorb 
the energies of the two greatest of African 
explorers, Livingstone and Stanley. 
Livingstone’s youth was dominated by 
poverty and suffering; tragedy had dogged 
his early manhood. But he was one of those 
rare men whose natures were deepened and 
rendered more compassionate by personal 
disasters. The brutalities of the African slave 
trade appalled him; yet, quixotically, he 
seems in the end almost to have accepted it as 
a part of the intolerable lot of men. Contact 
with his own kind and creed was difficult and 
unnecessary ; alone, in the heart of Africa, his 
life found its purpose. Remote from the world, 
given to profound and concentrated thought, 
he was gradually consumed and dominated by 
a fixed idea. It was God’s purpose to reveal to 
him not only the source of the Nile but also 
Merowe, the lost city of Moses, which would 
prove to an unbelieving world the validity of 
the scriptures. The search for the sources of 
the Nile dominated his life and destroyed him. 
Stanley was made of harder metal. Born a 
bas'ard, he had been educated in the brutal 
schol of orphanages and workhouses. As a 
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SIR HENRY STANLEY, 1841-1904 


boy he had been forced to fend for himself. 
This struggle suited his nature, which was 
violent, resourceful and decisive but cruel and 
unforgiving, the whole bound together with 
formidable will-power and high unthinking 
courage. By 1870 Livingstone had been lost 
for several years in the depths of Africa ; and 
Stanley, then working as an American journalist, 
saw the tremendous publicity value of an 
organized search. He persuaded the pro- 
prietor of his newspaper to let him go, with 
superlative efficiency organized a model expedi- 
tion and, although he had had no previous 
experience of Africa, got it in record time to 
Lake Tanganyika and to Livingstone. At 
their dramatic meeting at Ujiji, Stanley was 
swept away by a hero worship for Livingstone 
which he was destined never to lose. Together 
they explored Tanganyika, proving that it 
had no Northern exit and thus destroying 
forever Burton’s theory of it as a Nile source. 
Yet their discoveries complicated, rather than 
solved, the problem. 

After Stanley’s departure, Livingstone began 
his last fatal expedition—a journey of night- 
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mare intensity that took him to the waters of 
the Congo, which even he, in his more lucid 
moments, could not believe to be the Nile. 
But it was the new problems his journey raised 
that drew Stanley back to Africa, where he 
was to remain the most commanding figure 
in the field of exploration for the next quarter 
of a century. His methods were novel and 
terrifying. Without hesitation, he left his 
white lieutenants to die. He described with 
unthinking frankness how he had lashed a 
native woman into silence. The maxim- 
gun and the dog-whip helped him to drive 
a red trail across the heart of Africa. But 
his expeditions never failed, and they revealed 
unbelievable riches. He discovered the vast 
navigable waters of the Congo, soon to be the 
blood-stained highway of rubber-hunting 
Europeans. Death and disaster for Africa 
followed in Stanley’s wake; for he showed 
how ruthless violence could overcome all 
dangers, all diffici ities, and reduce the fiercest 
tribes to subjection. The public, which had 
venerated Livingstone, was obstinately hostile 
to Stanley. The heroic quality of his exploits; 
his immense capacities as a leader and organizer; 
his fantastic powers of endurance ; his magni- 
ficent will—these were ignored, as criticism 
seized on the vulgarity of his publicity and 
the ferocity of his actions. So spectacular 
were Stanley’s discoveries that interest was 
distracted from the problem of the Nile’s 
origin. He and Livingstone had destroyed a 
part of the Burton-M‘Queen thesis; Baker 
and Speke were more or less reinstated ; 
Lakes Victoria and Albert were regarded as the 
twin sources ; and only M‘Queen, immensely 
old and immensely obstinate, still clung to the 
theory that the Nile’s ultimate source was 
Mount Kenya. 

Finally, in 1888, apart from a few technical 
details, Stanley solved the whole problem. 
Emin Pasha, a strange, attractive German, had 
established himself on Lake Albert as the 
governor of the Egyptian province of Equatoria. 
Soon cut off by the Mahdi from Egypt, for 
years he was thought to be dead until a letter 
from him reached Europe. Fantastic rumours 
were abroad of the immense stocks of ivory 
which he had amassed ; and an Emin Pasha 
Relief Fund was quickly oversubscribed. 


Stanley, who was naturally chosen to lead the 
relief expedition, decided to proceed via the 
Congo and then cut across to Lake Alt =rt. 
This landed him in the heart of the I uri 
forest, the most impenetrable region of Afiica, 
which effectively destroyed his expedition. 
When he staggered to the shores of Lake 
Albert, broken in health and almost destitute, 
he was met by Emin Pasha, fresh and immacu- 
late on the deck of his steam-launch, who 
entertained him with champagne at a delectable 
luncheon. For once the joke was on Stanley, 
but not for long. He had come to relieve Emin. 
It mattered nothing to him that Emin did not 
wish to be relieved, that all he wanted was 
stores, mainly ammunition, which Stanley 
always had in abundance. But Stanley’s will- 
power carried the day ; and Emin, Egyptian 
officials and servants, were packed up and sent 
off on the long dangerous journey to Zanzibar. 
A little time before they were due to leave, 
there was a morning of exceptional clarity ; 
and Stanley was astonished to see a range of 
snow-capped mountains some seventy miles 
distant. Emin himself, though he had lived 
for years on the lake, had never before seen 
them. They were the legendary Mountains 
of the Moon, the Ruwenzori. Stanley made a 
rapid exploration, discovered Lake Edward, 
traced the river connecting it with Lake Albert 
and settled the Nile problem once and for all. 
This done, he bundled Emin and his caravan- 
serai to the coast. The mountains were back 
on the map, this time in the right place. The 
problem of the Nile had taken forty years 
to settle. Its solution, like the solution 
of the Niger problem, created even greater 
difficulties. 

None of the Nile explorers journeyed to 
Africa for the sake of exploration alone. In all 
their minds, there was the question of trade and 
of colonization. Livingstone wrote ecstatically 
of the Shiré highlands ; and naturally Stanley’s 
reports glowed with the economic possibilities 
of Uganda and the Congo. The Victorians, of 
course, regarded trade as the vehicle of a higher 
civilization, whose blessings and virtues would 
be readily appreciated by the Africa:— 
“Philanthropy at five per cent,” as Star ley 
phrased it. When the traders and the ruis- 
sionaries followed in the wake of the explor-rs, 
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both were immediately successful. The Inter- 
national Africa Association, whose President 
was the King of the Belgians, owing to the 
boom in rubber, caused by the invention of the 
bicycle, became one of the wealthiest corpora- 
tions in Europe. 

But its methods were so vile and the wastage 
of human life so appalling, that public opinion 
in the end forced the Belgian government to 
take over the company ; and so the Belgian 
Congo was brought into being. Explorers, 
traders, concession hunters and missionaries 
had implored the British government to take 
the Uganda territories under its protection. 
These great kingdoms had been at war with 
each other for centuries ; and to their natural 
rivalry they now added the additional incitement 
of religious fervour, for they adopted different 
brands of Christianity. But the British govern- 
ment was reluctant to accept further colonial 
responsibilities ; and it needed the threat of 
German imperialism to force it into action. 
German plans of aggression, however, finally 
determined the British government to agree to 
the dismemberment of the Zanzibar Sultanate. 
Through the usual technique of bogus treaties, 
the Germans had already obtained control of 
the vast territories of Tanganyika, a country, 
discovered by Englishmen, where trade was 


Speke presenting three rhinoceros heads to King Rumanika 
From a drawing by Captain Grant 
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largely in the hands of British subjects. To 
check any further extension of German 
influence, in 1886, and again in 1890, England 
agreed to the partition of East Africa by agree- 
ments that gave rise to Kenya and Uganda. 
These countries bore little relation to ethnological 
regions ; but in East Africa at least there was 
not the immense diversity of law, custom, 
religion and degree of civilization that British 
administrators found in Nigeria. Except for 
Uganda, moreover, much of the land was 
empty and capable of white settlement. With 
security and good government, the native tribes 
have increased with great rapidity ; and today 
East Africa faces problems similar to and as 
grave as those of South Africa. Explorers are the 
harbingers of changing destiny ; in their wake 
must follow all the problems inherent in the 
clash between sophisticated and primitive 
civilizations. But, for the most part, explorers 
are ignorant of what they forbode. They are 
drawn to their task not by simpler motives, but 
by reasons more personal and more profound. 
It was their own strange, desperate necessities 
which drew Speke, Stanley and above all, 
Livingstone, to Africa. There, and there 
alone, they found an answer and a solace ; in 
action, or in the acceptance of suffering, the 
rare nature of each was fulfilled. 
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Fragments 

of Chinese 

silk from Noin- 
ula. Han dynasty 
206 B.C.-220 A.D. 


Silk Road 
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By WILLIAM WILLETTS 


2000 years ago magnificent Silks from China began to reach 
the wealthy families of Rome. 


the Emperor Augustus, Rome was settling 
down to an era of peace and plenty, and 
her commercial and ruling classes were acquir- 
ing a new taste for luxury, the magnificence of 
Chinese silk suddenly burst upon the Western 
world. As a symbol of wealth and prestige, 
silk found an immediate and permanent 
market in all the cities of the Roman Empire ; 
and later, when Rome herself declined, it 
served to accentuate the grave hieratic splen- 
dour of the Eastern Emperors at Byzantium. 
Nothing like it had been seen before in the 
West ; the wool and linen textiles of Syria, 
with their heavy tapestry patterns and deep 
oppressive purple dyes, must have appeared 
clumsy and laboured beside this strange new 
stuff, its swift cursive designs woven in an 
accurate repeating pattern throughout the 
entire web. Surely it was made by more than 
human hands alone ? 
There is no doubt that these patterned 
Chinese silks were, in fact, woven with 


Te THOUSAND YEARS AGO when, under 
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mechanical help, that of the draw-loom—a 
device whereby selected combinations of warp- 
threads (those running the length of the loom) 
could be raised at will when required, thus 
forming the space or “ shed” through which 
the weft was thrown on its shuttle. In this 
respect, China was several centuries ahead of 
the West. Some Sassanid silks and Egypto- 
Roman figured woollens are evidently early 
attempts to reproduce the effects of Chinese 
patterned silk weaves. Western weavers trans- 
lated them, as Miss Ackerman says, “ into the 
mechanical terms with which they were 
familiar,” but we have no evidence of Western 
use of the draw-loom before about the sixth 
century A.D. Thus Chinese methods of loom 
construction, and the simple yet logical patt« rn- 
weaving device they made possible, may well 
be added to the long list of technological <is- 
coveries that China has bequeathed to the W est. 

Sericulture itself—the rearing of the 
domestic silkmoth, Bombyx mori, in capt vity 
—and associated industrial processes suc’ as 
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The Silk Road between China and Rome 
Places underlined are those in which surviving silk has now been found 


reeling the silk filaments from cocoons and 
compounding them into thread of various 
qualities, dyeing and weaving, were all known 
to the Chinese at least as early as the Bronze 
Age. Some of the bronze objects recovered 
from graves of the Shang-Yin period (about 
1500-1000 B.C.) were evidently wrapped in silk, 
and show marks of the weave on their surfaces 
miraculously preserved by being impregnated 
with corrosion products of the metal. Dr. Vivi 
Sylwan has analysed these remains, and shown 
that at least three main sorts of silk fabrics were 
then in use. One was a simple taffeta or tabby 
(in which threads interlace with those of the 
opposite direction by passing over one, under 
the next, over the next and so on), with warp 
and weft containing more or less the same 
number of threads per centimetre, in this case 
about 35; a variant, which we would call a 
rep, had 72 threads per cm. in one direction— 
presumably the warp—and only half that 
number in the other. A second was a taffeta 
with an embroidery pattern in satin stitch and 


perhaps chain stitch. And a third was what 
Dr. Sylwan calls a “ twill with a mixture of 
tabby weave.” The warps that produce this 
pattern do not behave as ordinary warps, but 
at certain points pass over three wefts instead 
of one. To weave this fabric as a twill,’ no less 
than six different combinations of warp-threads, 
that is six sheds, would have to be arranged 
for ; but it seems likely in this case that the 
twill effect was used to dispose quite a complex 
though no doubt symmetrical pattern against 
the ground-weave, and to do this, many more 


1 A twilled fabric is one in which threads in one 
direction pass over several threads in the other before 
the binding point is reached ; and, as Dr. Sylwan 
says, “ the binding points move diagonally in a step- 
like manner ”’ across the weave to give the impression 
of diagonal bands of contrasting texture. The 
question is whether the system was here introduced 
primarily as a method of binding, or whether merely 
to build a decorative design. If, as seems likely, the 
latter was the case, then the textiles cannot be taken 
as evidence that twilling was a standard weaving 
technique in Shang-Yin times, and the general view 
that twill was a Western invention reaching China 
about the sixth century A.D. remains unchallenged. 
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From ‘* Archaeological Researches in Sinkiang,’’ Bokforlags Ag. Thule, Stockholm 


The Silk Road today : a Necropolis near Lou-lan, Sinkiang 


sheds might well be needed. We are brought 
once again to the idea of some sort of a draw- 
loom, this time at the very dawn of Chinese 
history. 

By Roman times, corresponding to the 
Chinese Han period (about 200 B.C. to A.D. 200), 
the art of weaving patterned silk, whether 
many-coloured or monochrome, was _thor- 
oughly standardized in China. The basic 
method by which designs were built up is 
really very simple. Unlike contemporary 
Western weaves in other materials, there were 
always a good many more warp-threads than 
weft in Chinese silk. That meant that the 
warp was more prominent in the finished 
web than were the cross-threads. At places 
where design was required, every other warp- 
thread, instead of passing over and under the 
weft in regular succession, passed over three 
weft-threads, under the next, over the next 
three, and so on as far as the design extended. 


By this means a still greater proportion of warp 
was brought to the front of the weave at these 
points, and the design stood out in slight relief. 
If all threads were of the same colour, this 
slightly raised pattern was of the type we now 
call a “‘ damask ” ; if warp-threads of differing 
colours were used, the design could be made 
to stand out in a colour contrasting with that 
of the ground-weave. 

The exquisite patterned Chinese damasks 
quickly became popular in the West. But other 
uses for Chinese silk were found. Since, in 
Western weaving, fewer warp-threads were 
used than weft, it was necessary to secure that 
the warp, while remaining out of sight, should 
be as strong as possible. Chinese silk yarn was 
both strong and inconspicuous. So, among 
woollen textiles made in Syria, we find some 
in which Chinese silk has been used to build 
the warp. Another use for silk came in for a 
considerable criticism. This was nothing less 
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From ‘' Archaeological Researches in Sinkiang,’’ Bokforlags Ag. Thule, Stockholm 


The Columned Hall of the Dead, near Lou-lan 


than the production of diaphanous or semi- 
transparent clothing for women. We are in 


_ doubt as to whether Western weavers unloosed 


Chinese raw silk thread and then re-reel2d it 
using fewer silk filaments, or whether they 
broke down already woven cloths. Both Chinese 
and Roman accounts imply that the silk under- 
went some re-fashioning before being loosely 
woven into a sort of gauze. Early Chinese 
historians altogether disowned this textile, 
which they listed as a Western product, calling 
it hu ling or “ foreign fine silk-cloth” and 
concluding that the West knew about seri- 
culture. Not until the fifth century A.D. does 
a Chinese writer say that the silk used in weav- 
ing it came originally from China. The new 
fabric was, in fact, only a substitute for an 
-orlier one of similar transparency, woven on 
the island of Cos in the eastern Aegean. The 
oman practice of wearing these fabrics evi- 
'-ntly spread upwards from the lower reaches 
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of society, and social commentators like Pliny 
and Seneca were duly scandalized. “I see 
silken clothes,” says Seneca, “ that in no degree 
afford protection either to the body or the 
modesty of the wearer, and clad in which no 
woman could honestly swear she is not naked.” 
And Pliny was shocked at the cost in time and 
labour of unravelling and re-throwing the yarn 
merely, as he says, “ so that a Roman lady can 
exhibit her charms in a transparent gauze.” 
The Romans had little notion of where silk 
came from. They knew that it arrived at the 
workshops of Syria—Tyre, Gaza, Sidon and 
Berytus—after a journey of months, perhaps 
years, across the deserts leading away from the 
known world. It could be traced as far as the 
great Empire of Parthia straddled across the 
Middle East from the Euphrates to the Oxus. 
But the Parthians were only middlemen. They 
did not make the silk ; all they were interested 
in was putting up its price to the limits of 
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Polychrome silk found at Lou-lan, 
Han dynasty 


Roman buying power. Beyond them the silk 
passed across yet another Empire, the Kushan, 
lying between the Oxus and the Jaxartes and 
extending down through Afghanistan into 
north-western India. This region, which 200 
years previously had been colonized by 
Alexander the Great, was now occupied by a 
great nomad power known to the West as the 
Scyths, a people who had migrated from the 
East. And the Scyths, too, were middlemen. 
Beyond them again lay—what ? Only insub- 
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Polychrome silk from Noin-ula, 
Han dynasty 


stantial rumours about a silk-producing people, 
the Seres, who lived somewhere across the 
Himalayas, and who traded the material with 
silent dignity on the banks of a certain river 
“as if in contempt,” as Pliny says, “ of the 
luxury to which they ministered.” 

But these Seres, in their land of Serica,’ 
were almost certainly mot the Chinese. Several 


? Presumably from archaic Chinese sieg = mod. 
ssii, “‘ silk.” Cf. Korean sir, Mongolian 
Russian seolc, Greek ser, Latin sericum, etc. 
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tho isand miles of snows and deserts separated 
the trade depéts of the high Pamirs, on the 
we:ern edge of Central Asia, from the silk 
farias and factories of China, some of which 
were located in Shantung in the far north-east. 
The Seres, it seems, were middlemen too ; 
tribesmen of Chinese Turkestan eager to act 
as agents, if rather uncomprehending ones, in 
the diffusion of culture that was now taking 
place between East and West. Everybody, in 
fact, all along the Silk Road, was taking his 
share of the profits brought by the trade. 
When, at last, silk reached the Roman market 
its price was outrageous. At one time, Rome 
was spending at the rate of 100,000,000 
sesterces a year to supply the needs of her 


* 


ore 


luxury-loving nouveau riche, and most of this 
money went as bullion or specie to the East ; 
much of it, directly or indirectly, to pay for the 
silk. Rome could not redress her adverse 
balance of trade, and it has been reckoned that 
this steady drain on her finances was one of 
the main causes of her economic decline. 

But how did the trade start at all? Not, 
apparently, as the result of Chinese commercial 
enterprise. China was in a phase of imperialist 
expansion, and under the rule of Han Emperor 
Wu (140-85 B.c.) she was extending her 
frontiers in all directions. Wu was trying to 
find a nation in the West—and he had in mind 
the Scyths—who would form an alliance with 
him against the great nomad power that was 
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Woven silk from the tombs of the nomads at Noin-ula, 
Han dynasty 
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threatening his northern frontiers, the Huns. 
He failed to get the alliance, for the Scyths were 
too busy building their own empire in Afghanis- 
tan, but he did learn a number of things about 
the Western world that interested him ; in par- 
ticular, of a type of superior or “ heavenly ” 
horse bred on the plains of Ferghana, which 
he thought might be imported into China and 
used against the Huns, whose cavalry was 
much better mounted than that of the Chinese 
armies. The first few Chinese silks filtered 
through to Parthia, evidently, as the result 
of diplomatic missions organized by Wu to 
secure, among other things, the “ heavenly ” 
horses. 

Modern historians, working both from 
Western and Chinese source material, have 
been able to piece together much of the com- 
plicated history of Eurasia at this time, and fill 
many gaps in the story of the silk trade. And 
archaeologists, exploring the desert sites of the 
Middle East and Chinese Turkestan, have 
come across the remains of silk textiles at many 
stages along the route. Fragments have been 
found at Tun-huang, the western gateway of 
China ; at Lou-lan, today part of the desert 
waste of Lop Nor, but 2000 years ago a flourish- 
ing military and trade outpost of the Chinese ; 
at Niya, a little further to the west, in the heart 
of Chinese Turkestan ; at Palmyra on the edge 
of the Syrian desert ; and at Dura-Europos 
and Halebie-Zenobia on the Euphrates. 
Palmyra had grown rich on the silk trade. A 
sort of buffer state maintained by the Romans 
against Parthia, she was a rebellious servant, 
far enough away from Rome to behave more 
or less independently. Palmyra lay on the 
direct route from Parthia to the Syrian work- 
shops, and was able to regulate silk prices to 
her own advantage. In A.D. 273 Rome sacked 
Palmyra ; in the last twenty years or so, how- 
ever, a fine hoard of Chinese silks has been 
recovered from tombs at the site, presumably 
dating from before that time. 

In other parts of Asia discoveries of Chinese 
silk have helped to reveal the pattern of world 
history at the beginning of our era. At Noin- 
ula, near Lake Baikal, Russian archaeologists 
came across a great quantity, buried in tombs 
of the horse-riding Huns—possibly part of the 
bribe paid by the Chinese to keep the Huns 


off their frontiers ; possibly the result of |>gi- 
timate trade ; possibly loot. On the Kerich 
Peninsula, in the Black Sea, were flourish ing 
manufacturing towns established by Greek 
settlers who traded with Sarmatians, Alens, 
and other nomadic tribes. Here, also, a single 
piece of typical Han silk was found. ‘ihe 
Emperor Wu had made Korea a Chinese colony 
a hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
And here again, in tombs of Chinese colonial 
officials at the site of Lo-lang, standard Han 
silk was found; in this case by Japanese 
archaeologists. 

For about 500 years the Western world 
bought all the silk it could get hold of. But 
prices continued to rise. Some of the later 
Roman Emperors tried to stem the tide of 
spending—for example, Aurelian, who went 
so far as to deny its use to himself and his wife. 
It was worth its weight in gold, we are informed. 
But the Emperors in Byzantium needed silk 
to impress with their majesty the barbarian 
chiefs of Europe, and they continued to buy 
in a market of rising prices organized by a 
monopolistic Persian merchant ring. Then, 
in the year 552, something happened that was 
soon to free the Western world from depend- 
ence on Chinese monopoly of silk production. 
The story goes that two Persians from the 
monastery on Mount Athos in that year 
smuggled eggs of the Chinese mulberry silk- 
moth into the Byzantine Empire concealed in 
a hollow tube, presumably a piece of bamboo. 
Silkworms were hatched out on to mulberry 
leaves. They prospered. And by the end of the 
sixth century A.D. Syria was manufacturing 
enough raw silk to meet the needs of the West. 
How long after that Chinese silk, whether in 
the form of fabrics or as raw skeined silk, con- 
tinued to be imported overland until, with the 
coming of the Middle Ages, the Silk Road fell 
into disuse is not known. The Western 
material could scarcely have been up to Chinese 
standard, and no doubt a certain amount of 
Chinese silk continued to get through. But if 
SO, it was no more than atrickle. To all intents 
and purposes traffic in Chinese silk came to a 
standstill, not to be set moving again until rhe 
maritime nations of Western Europe re-operied 
commercial intercourse with the ports of so ith 
China several hundred years later. 
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Bi ITISH PRIME MINISTERS: XVI 


Gladstone 


By A. F. THOMPSON 


Four times Prime Minister, Gladstone 
owes his great reputation, Mr. Thomp- 
son argues, less to his achievements in 
office than to his character and per- 
sonality. An individualistic statesman 
in the grand manner of Chatham, he 
is seen in this essay as increasingly 
out of place in an era of Cabinet 
committees and government by dis- 
ciplined party majority. 


than twelve years between 1868 and 

1894,' but the Gladstone legend owes 
little to his actual tenure of that office. The 
portraits of “the people’s William” hanging 
in front parlours, the distrust and denunciation 
of him in aristocratic drawing-rooms, were 
tributes to other Gladstones, seldom under- 
stood but neither ignored then nor forgotten 
now. For some he was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who distributed the legacy of Peel, 
th: impassioned advocate of Italian and Balkan 
liberties, the emancipator of the middle class, 
' 1868-74 ; 1880-85 ; 1886; 1892-94. 


es WAS PRIME MINISTER for more 
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Caricature from 
VANITY FARE by 


By courtesy of the 
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and the idol of the workers for whom he did so 
little ; to others the democratic and demagogic 
reformer, upsetting the delicate balance of the 
constitution, the enemy of the Empire and 
of the Irish landlord, “the old, wild, and 
incomprehensible man of eighty-two and a 
half” relentlessly pursuing the mirage of 
Home Rule. Except in the tragi-comedy of 
his relations with the Queen, her chief servant 
and the head of four ministries has left no 
memories as vivid as these, only an impression 
of confusion and heroic failure. 

This is as it should be: as prime minister 
Gladstone was not a success. Distant, mala- 
droit in his personal dealings, he presided 
erratically over the transformation of the 
Palmerstonian majority of the sixties into 
the purged, organized, and largely disciplined 
Liberal party of the nineties; he saw with 
concern the functions of government expand so 
vastly that the approach and methods of his 
mentor Peel ceased to be applicable. Yet in 
him there was little of the party boss and less 
of the co-ordinator, or of the successful chair- 
man of committees; these were the attributes of 
Salisbury, first of the modern prime ministers. 
By contrast, as in Peel, there was much of the 
eighteenth-century politician. Like Chatham, 
whose petulance and self-torture he shared, 
Gladstone always played a grand part, possess- 
ing the ability to conceive and execute policy 
as well as to denounce that of his opponents ; 
happiest among friends, preferably his inferiors, 
he chafed under the restraints of wider loyalties 
and of the need to compromise. A com- 
bination of great agitator and great official, he 
was the ablest head of a department of his 
time, but his recurrent sense of mission and his 
single-minded absorption in the matter in hand 
usually hindered rather than helped him as the 
prime minister. ‘Temperamentally unsuited 
for the office, it was nevertheless inconceivable 
after 1868 that Gladstone should hold any 
as Palmerston had found, he had 
become difficult as a colleague and impossible 
as a subordinate. In the Cabinet, the House, 
and even out of doors, his faults as leader 
were grave. Over-concentration on his own 
favourite schemes meant omission or neglect of 
other duties, sometimes more urgent, to the 
detriment of government or party; aloof, 
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though without Peel’s frigidity, he oscilla ed 
between autocracy and undue indulgence or 
deference towards both ministers and ba k- 
benchers. 

The qualities of an Olympian prima do? »a 
were becoming less appropriate in a prine 
minister, but Gladstone’s survival was it 
simply the result of his astonishing powers. 
The politics of personality, of the individual 
and the “ connexion,” were passing but had 
not yet ended. Up to 1886 the Liberal “ party ” 
was a loose amalgam of Whigs, Liberals, and 
Radicals of all shades of opinion, an alliance 
and not a party in the modern sense. Against 
such a background the great man, “ the 
Minister ” in the old style, still had his place. 
Over the questions of the Irish Church in 
1868,” and of Disraeli’s imperialism between 
1876 and 1880, Gladstone’s crusades “* made a 
party,” created unity and enthusiasm out of 
diversity and dissension ; in 1886 Home Rule 
again did so, although at a heavy cost, and only 
by purging and destroying the traditional 
association. But for permanence something 
more was needed than the efforts of one 
incalculable old man, especially when he 
aroused the deepest response outside parlia- 
ment, among the mass of the new voters 
brought into existence by the second and third 
Reform Acts.* Their loyalty must be har- 
nessed, continuity established, and discipline 
imposed in the House if they were to be 
satisfied and held. In the National Liberal 
Federation’ the Radicals created the prototype 
of the party machines of today; this was 
Joseph Chamberlain’s most important, if 
involuntary, parting gift to Liberalism—and to 
Gladstone. The party of the nineties was the 
last of the personal “‘connexions ” and at the 
same time the first on the modern pattern. 
Gladstone’s victory in the struggle for power 
in 1886 meant the end of his kind of politics ; 
as prime minister his position was never so 
strong and yet so hopeless as in 1892-94. 

“ My mission is to pacify Ireland,” said 
Gladstone when summoned to take office in 
1868 ; nothing could be more characteristic 
of his individualistic attitude. He recognized, 


? Disestablished by Act of Parliament, 1869. 
3 1867; 1884. 
2877. 
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ho ever, something of the difficulties before 
hii : he was distrusted and misunderstood, 
th “Tory heretic” who appeared to be 
sw aging towards Radicalism ; and he rightly 
ap; reciated that his Cabinet should be treated 
as 4 coalition, needing tactful handling. By 
ass ‘ming his new mission he hoped to satisfy 
boi. his own conscience and the requirements 
of tne party. Indeed, Gladstone’s advocacy of 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church is 
per aps the best example of the application of 
what Mr. G. M. Young has called his “* doctrine 
of Right Timing.” The Fenians® had re- 
awakened interest in Ireland; Gladstone’s 
sense of guilt and the obligation to act had both 
become acute ; while, at the same time, the 
recent differences over Reform would be 
forgotten in an attack on the Irish Church 
which brought back memories to Whig and 
Radical alike of the glorious days of the 1830’s. 
For his model as prime minister Gladstone 
took Peel, master of policy, administration, and 
the Cabinet. Despite the growth in business, 
he believed this combination to be perfectly 
possible : many years later, he told Morley 
that his old leader had been inclined to talk too 
much of the burdens and sacrifices of office. 
A stronger man and a quicker worker, he might 
have been another and greater Peel but for the 
wide ranging of his colleagues and his own 
increasingly narrow concentration on _ his 
special preserves. By 1874 he was as exhausted 
and almost as embittered against his following 
as his master had been in 1846. In any case, 
could the methods of a Peel have been applied 
to the control of a loose alliance like the Liberal 
party and of a Cabinet of able, but widely 
differing, men? Gladstone did his best to 
square the circle and failed, eventually coming 
to alternate between peremptory dictation and 
a dangerous tolerance. In retrospect, he 
thought his first ministry “‘ the finest instru- 
ment of government” since 1841, and one 
“easily handled.” This was the charitable, 
rosy-spectacled view of old age, blending Whig 
incolence or frivolity, Radical peevishness or 
incompetence, and Peelite efficiency into a 
harmonious whole which had never existed. 
The Fenian movement was founded by Irish 


Arericans in the United States, 1858; active in 
Ire and in the 1860’s. 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


The young Gladstone 
from the painting by George Hayter 


In fact, Bagehot’s description of what he 
imagined Cabinets to be seems apt : “ a rather 
disorderly board of directors, where many 
speak and few listen.” No one spoke more 
than the Chairman of the Board, who too rarely 
heard what was said to him, if anything was. 
Over Irish land and universities, Gladstone 
had to fight to get his own way; Lowe’s® 
performance at the Treasury, of all places, he 


® Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, 
1868-73. 
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called ‘‘ wretched,” but five years passed before 
the Adullamite was not dismissed but trans- 
ferred after a scandal to the Home Office. 
The prime minister tolerated the outrageous 
behaviour of Ayrton’ and the clumsy, electorally 
disastrous reforms of Forster* and Bruce® in 
education and licensing, with neither of which 
he was in sympathy; and he mistook for 
ability the blindness of Clarendon and the 
bumblings of Granville!® at the Foreign Office. 
He overlooked, perhaps justifiably, Bright’s™ 
incapacity, and even supposed Chichester 


7A. S. Ayrton, First Commissioner of Works, 
1869-74. 

8 W.E. Forster, Vice-president of the Committee 
on Education, 1868-74. 

* H. A. Bruce, Home Secretary, 1868-73. 

10 Earl of Clarendon, Foreign Secretary, 1868-70 ; 
Earl of Granville, Foreign Secretary, 1870-74 ; 
1880-85. 

11 John Bright, President of the Board of Trade, 
1868-71. 


Gladstone in the Library by S. P. Hall 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


Fortescue!” the man to handle the Irish. By 
1872 the government and the party were dis- 
traught and divided ; only Gladstone’s force 
and élan remained, and from the time of the 
Irish University Bill’? up to the election, his 
management was little short of catastrophic. 
The “ ingratitude ” that provoked his retire- 
ment was not altogether unreasonable: the 
party “made” in 1868 had been split wide 
open, and Disraeli was waiting to remove the 
“* exhausted volcanoes.” 

Nevertheless, the record was impressive. 
Whatever his failings, Gladstone symbolized 
the sense of liberation and response to new 
pressures which all Reform Acts have produced. 
Paradoxically, since it rested on the support of 
the new working-class voters, his first ministry 


12 S$. Chichester Fortescue, Chief Secretary ‘or 
Ireland, 1868-70. 


13 1873, the Bill was defeated on Second Reading. 
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t far to complete the emancipation, begun 

fift years previously, of the middle class from 
ari ‘ocratic restraint and privilege. More so 
than 1832 or 1846, 1868 saw the real victory of 
tha* class, in the reform of parliament, the Civil 
Service and the Army, the law and the courts, 
in ‘he universities and in the further reduction 
of «he monopoly of the established Church. 
Gladstone might be forgiven for thinking that 
the tasks of mid-century Liberalism, and with 
them his own, had been performed, and that his 
retirement was both logical and deserved. 
“Reason is and ought to be the slave of the 
passions,” said Hume ; in this spirit, Gladstone 
had tried to harness Peelite realism and 
efficiency to the emotions inspired by a creed 
which drew on Locke, Cobden, and Tom 
Paine. Because of his shortcomings as premier 
his achievement was both greater and less than 
it might have been. 

In 1880 the situation had changed. Im- 
perialism and Disraeli’s failure to be a second 
Palmerston had called Gladstone away from his 
private war on the Vatican, and his Midlothian 
campaign made him prime minister and once 
again leader of the party he had reunited. But 
beneath the surface the fissures in Liberalism 
were wider and deeper, and more clearly 
defined ; if he could fulfil his personal pro- 
gramme, the premier would depart, and his 
departure meant the end of the alliance of Whig 
and Radical. Despite a genuine desire to 
withdraw, the temptation to remain, to delay 
on grounds of party as well as of policy his 
positively last appearance, finally became 
irresistible. At first, however, there was little 
inkling of this. Gladstone resumed office 
shorn of some of the illusions of 1868 ; it was 
now too late, and he was too old, to be another 
Peel—which did not prevent him from taking 
on the Chancellorship for two years and 
confounding the Tories by repealing the Malt 
Tax. In the Cabinet he trod warily from the 
start, conscious of the embarrassment caused 
by his return ; where he had been brusque and 
passionate, he was now considerate and suave. 
This novel caution hardly diminished his 
problems. Moved by personal predilection, 
olc associations, and family ties, and fortified 
by his sympathy and standing with the Left, 
Gladstone, looking to two Cavendishes, first 


Hartington, then Lord Frederick,'* as his 
successors, gave most of the great offices to 
Whigs, a dwindling group in the House and in 
danger of being overwhelmed by the Radicalism 
of the bulk of the Liberal electorate. Whatever 
the parliamentary talents of the Whigs, they 
never shone as men of business: in Europe 
and the colonies, over Gordon and the Army, 
Granville, Kimberley,'® and Hartington carried 
on the best traditions of the best families. 
Moreover, their predominance sharpened the 
conflict within the party, hardening the views 
and ambitions of Chamberlain and his followers, 
and forcing Gladstone to concentrate on what 
he was least fitted for, conciliation and com- 
promise. Except for his own great Irish Land 
Act and the unavoidable third Reform Act, 
the record of the government was barren where 
it was not disastrous. 

Still, until 1885 the prime minister succeeded 
in doing what he had failed to do in the past, 
in keeping the peace and a semblance of 
Cabinet unity. As the campaign against 
imperialism petered out in blunders and new 
commitments, he had to remain as the essential 
link, soothing his ministers, playing on their 
loyalties, leaning to the Radicals to offset the 
Whig preponderance—an uncongenial réle in 
which circumstances rather than his own 
aptitude produced results. As Leader in the 
House, Gladstone had altered little from the 
tortuous, over-conscientious, and impetuous 
individualist of the first days of 1866 : his old 
Whip, Speaker Brand, complained of instability 
and indecision in dealing with Irish obstruction, 
the Bradlaugh case,'® and the revision of parlia- 
mentary procedure ; while, amid magnificent 
oratory and defective tactics, his back-benchers 
seldom knew what was coming next. Without 


14 Marquess of Hartington, later 8th Duke of 
Devonshire, Secretary of State for India, 1880-82 ; 
for War, 1882-85; Lord Frederick Cavendish ; 
private secretary to Gladstone, 1872 ; chief secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1882 ; assassinated 
in Phoenix Park, 1882. 


15 Earl of Kimberley, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, 1870-74; 1880-82; for India, 
1882-5. 


16 Charles Bradlaugh, between 1880-86 four 
times elected to Parliament, but not admitted to 
his seat till 1886 because he refused to take the 
oath. 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
Caricature by Harry Furniss 


a mission, he had only the cement of his 
presence to offer, and in the end the Radicals 
rebelled. When the ministry was defeated in 
June 1885 the resignations of Chamberlain and 
Dilke!’ lay on the premier’s desk. 

In the last years of this second government, 


17 Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Board of 
Trade, 1880-85 ; Sir Charles Dilke, President of 


the Local Government Board, 1882-85. 


Gladstone’s position was unnatural as well as 
uncongenial. The obvious needs of the pa ty 
merely increased a tendency to brood on ‘he 
future, to watch for a sign, in the old mann: - ; 
inexorably, the desire grew to see a final sett e- 
ment of the Irish problem—a last payment to 
Peel’s creditors, and the crown of a career of 
emancipation. But the obstacles were many, 
and at seventy-five retirement beckoned n- 
vitingly. The deciding factor was the wish 
not only to round off but also to protect past 
achievements. In 1885, after Reform, the 
prospects of the Whig favourites, whose views 
were in any case often disappointing, seemed 
much less bright: was the development of 
Liberalism to be left to Chamberlain and 
Dilke ? On consideration the idea became 
more and more repugnant. Their collectivism, 
their desire to make an end of Cobdenism and 
to enlarge the positive functions of the state 
which the “ Treasury-minded ” Gladstone 
distrusted and feared, represented an attack on 
everything he had stood for during a generation 
and more. In addition, by the creation of the 
caucus they threatened the status of that 
aristocratic, leisured class which he believed to 
be vital to good government; it was the 
“ransom” paid by this class which was to 
finance their misdeeds, and property which 
understood its duties as well as its rights would 
thus be undermined. The mounting sense of 
mission mingled with the pugnacity and 
cunning of an old man at bay who, like all the 
idealists from Shaftesbury to Mrs. Pankhurst, 
was not an entirely scrupulous politician. In 
1868 Ireland had reunited Liberalism ; with 
greater difficulty and some losses, it might do so 
again and the “ Unauthorized Programme ” 
would be postponed if not avoided altogether. 
But the approach should be oblique: the 
Tories must be manoeuvred into a repetition 
of 1867. As with the second Reform Act they 
might be obliged to carry Home Rule through 
Lords as well as Commons, with Gladstone in 
critical but sympathetic opposition moulding 
the measure to his liking and silencing the 
thunder of the Radicals for social reform in 
this appeasement of the Liberal conscience. 
Besides, who had got the credit after 1867 ? 
Any chance of success for this elaborate pot 
was destroyed by the result of the election of 
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18¢ ;, when, ironically, the efforts of Chamber- 
lair forestalled the expected victory of the 
Sal sbury-Parnell alliance. Even without the 
jac scretion of “the Hawarden kite,” Gladstone 
wa forced into the open. The Tories, released 
fro.. their rash, unwelcome obligations to the 
Iris 1, courted defeat by reverting to a policy of 
coercion ; first the Whigs and their associates 
an’ then Chamberlain and a handful of 
Racicals, important in terms of votes in the 
House, deserted Liberalism. The first Home 
Rule Bill and Gladstone’s third administration 
were thrown out by parliament and by the 
electorate. But in the struggle for supremacy 
in the party Chamberlain was beaten : his own 
Federation turned him out to a decade in the 
wilderness and supported the leader whom he 
had abandoned on too flimsy grounds ; in so 
doing, they had to wait until 1906 before they 
could try to claim the promised land. 

After the splendid failure of his first ministry 
and the aberration of 1880-85, the fundamental 
Gladstone had re-emerged: the individualist 
with the Covenanter’s zeal, driving onwards to 
the single aim of Home Rule, and seeming only 
incidentally the leader of an obedient party 
which followed him eagerly, reluctantly, or 
impatiently. In 1886, and still more in 1892-94, 
cabinet government contracted to one man’s 
dictation of a one-point programme. Yet so 
complete was Gladstone’s obsession with 
Ireland that colleagues and followers could levy 
a judicious blackmail so long as they continued 
to give priority to Home Rule. In his last 
period of power Rosebery at the Foreign Office 
and Harcourt at the Exchequer pursued policies 
with which he had little or no sympathy ; his 
old friend Spencer was responsible for the 
naval estimates that provoked his final 
resignation. Until this ultimate, intolerable 
imposition the prime minister accepted much 
from a Cabinet he came to despise and which 
he hardly bothered to supervise or even to 
conciliate. The adaptation of the organization 
of the party to the Chamberlain model by 
Scanadhorst was grist to the mill ; for it meant 
more and more pliable votes for Home Rule, 
however distasteful the process of acquisition. 
Most notable of all, Gladstone in 1891 agreed 
to the inclusion in the Newcastle programme of 
something of the collectivist Radicalism that he 


abhorred. Perhaps there was little choice : 
the Parnell divorce had shaken his policy if not 
his leadership, and terms had to be made with 
the mass of the party now emboldened to 
demand the reforms dangled before them six 
years ago; but the deal was designed to 
maintain the primacy of Home Rule. Faced 
by the contemptuous obduracy of the Lords, 
Gladstone in 1894 wanted to launch an attack 
on their powers which if successful would have 
meant the early triumph of everything that he 
disliked in latter-day Liberalism ; but without 
this change Home Rule was now unattainable. 
Caught up thus in the dangerous logic of 
events, he was deprived of a last crusade by 
the nervous, over-strained, “ blubbering ” 
Cabinet, which narrowly survived the playing 
of his remaining card—silent displeasure, spun 
out to the end. The game was up, however, 
and he retired, tortuous as ever and much more 
violent. 

Up to 1885 Gladstone, as prime minister 
and party leader, was drifting against the 
current of much opinion and most practice in 
a swiftly changing political world. For all his 
astonishing influence over the new electorate, 
he was a survivor from another age who could 
never become the stabilizing chairman of party 
or government, servant of programme and 
followers—the type set by Salisbury and 
Campbell-Bannerman. But as the party system 
closed in, the crisis of 1885-86, as only war has 
in the twentieth century, made possible a brief 
return to the politics of men as well as measures 
and machines : Gladstone broke out to form 
the last of the great “‘ connexions.” In so 
doing, he disestablished the Liberal ‘‘ Broad 
Church,” the loose, latitudinarian alliance still 
remotely suggestive of the days before parlia- 
mentary reform. While the shibboleth was 
Gladstone and Home Rule, the Whigs and the 
men of the Right had gone ; and Chamberlain’s 
technicians moved in to take the party’s 
organization in hand, so that the “ connexion ” 
rapidly acquired a novel solidity that made it 
independent of its creator. Old Liberalism 
could not survive enthusiasm nor the new 
without it; but even for the faithful Home 
Rule was not enough. If the party had 
Gladstone on top, it had Chamberlain down 
below ; in making articulate the demands of 
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the new working-class electors for social 
reform, the renegade had liberated a force the 
old Cobdenite might divert and delay but 
could not suppress. In 1906 their mingled 
contributions gave Liberalism its last and 
greatest victory, free trade and anti-imperialism, 
party organization and social reform all playing 
their part. In reality, however, the party was 
doomed ; only Chamberlain’s defeat of Glad- 
stone twenty years before might conceivably 
have saved it. The latter’s success enshrined 
a fatal if partial dichotomy between the party 
and its leaders, and in the minds of those 
leaders ; while the years of domination and 
merciless concentration destroyed the life 
and courage of subordinates and successors. 
By 1918, like Gladstone in 1894, Liberalism 
had outstayed its welcome. 

Something of this Gladstone understood, 
consumed as he was by the passion for Home 
Rule and tenacity of office while a task re- 
mained. A man of the past, he thought himself 
“always a learner” : Lowe called him “ the 
fatalistic democrat,” and within the limits of 
his conservatism he tried hard to adapt demo- 
cratic government to an undemocratic society. 
As prime minister he believed that he had a 
duty to legislate as well as to administer, 
although the voter must be uplifted and led to 
self-help rather than be pampered ; in office 
and in opposition, he saw the need to give a 
lead to opinion and pondered constantly, 
without hypocrisy, upon the problem of “‘ Right 
Timing.” Still, the picture of him “ stumping 
the country ” is largely an illusion: in 1868, 
1880, and 1885 he did not make an election 
speech outside his own constituency ; charac- 
teristically, Salisbury was the first premier to 
do so regularly. In the end Gladstone came to 
regard as inevitable the specific programme 
and the sometimes sordid details of party 
organization ; but he was never bound by 
either. Just as he usually failed to stifle as 
prime minister or Leader of the House the 
vigorous and missionary zeal of the incorrigible 
individualist in the proper performance of his 
duties, he could not be confined within the 
rigid limits of the party system which overtook 
his long career. 

In his dealings with the Queen Gladstone 
had his greatest failure and yet perhaps his 
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greatest success. The court favourite, he 
beloved Peel’s last relict, of the fifties «ad 
sixties became in the Queen’s eyes the mons ‘er 
of the eighties and nineties. Primarily «is 
was due to the divergence of their views in old 
age on nearly all topics; but also to ‘er 
reversion to Hanoverian type, dazzled by ‘he 
flattering oddity of Disraeli’s ideas on che 
constitution as well as on foreign policy. 
Gladstone had a profound reverence for the 
institution of monarchy and jealously guarded 
it through a changing age. But although he 
thought himself, like Wellington or Peel, the 
servant of the Crown in a personal and 
emotional sense, he saw prerogative passing 
into the hands of the Cabinet, and appreciated 
and applauded that “ personal government,” 
even in the Prince Consort’s discreet if Teutonic 
version, was at an end. Whatever the Queen’s 
undoubted rights of formal supremacy and 
““to be consulted, to encourage, to warn,”’ she 
must not impede the will of the people as 
interpreted by their representatives and her 
servants in due process of law. The long battle 
between two astute and obstinate politicians, in 
which Gladstone at least always observed the 
proprieties, was won by the Queen’s longevity 
and the fickleness of colleagues and the 
electorate from which even intermittently 
constitutional monarchy does not suffer. In 
turbulent old age Gladstone’s patience gave 
out ; in his own wide circle he spoke freely, 
although never publicly which was unthinkable 
and pointless ; and he came to hope for her 
abdication from sheer age and infirmity and 
for the succession of the Prince of Wales, with 
whom he would smoke a cigarette and in whose 
ample form the monarchy would be safe. Yet 
these thoughts may be excused, for the pro- 
vocation had been beyond bearing : in handling 
the Crown Gladstone performed best his duties 
as prime minister. Polite, firm, helpful, and 
exact, his subtle mind chopped logic and split 
hairs to grasp the shifting conventions of a 
fluid constitution. If constitutional monarchy 
begins in 1901, and it is hard to detect any 
earlier manifestations, the pattern for the 
relationship of sovereign and prime minis‘er 
was cut by Gladstone. Of his tenure of the 
highest office this is the most enduring 
monument. 
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Origins of 
British Bloodstock 


Picture Post Library 


The Byerley Turk, after a contemporary painting 


By CLAUD COCKBURN 


Still a great source of revenue, British bloodstock has its origins in a 
small group of Arab horses first imported in the seventeenth century 


HE STATEMENT THAT every thoroughbred 

horse in the world is the descendant, in 

the direct male line, of one of three 
stallions imported into England during the very 
late seventeenth and very early eighteenth 
centuries is at once commonplace and startling. 
Commonplace because the truth of the state- 
ment has been demonstrated over and over 
again : nobody now doubts that these three 
horses—the Darley Arabian, the Godolphin 
Arabian and the Byerley Turk, each attaining 
fame after adventurous experiences in early 
and even middle life—were really the ancestors 
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of every horse that today runs on any race- 
course from Kempton Park to Sydney and 
Saratoga. Startling because, although well 
established, it still challenges an explanation. 
Full explanation, at so great a distance in time, 
is probably impossible. We can examine, 
nevertheless, some contributory factors ; and 
while examining them, we come face to face 
with such different historical motifs as military 
strategy, social fashions and the human gambling 
instinct—all potent, all inter-related, all brought 
into momentary connection by the Horse. 

A brief glance at Western history produces 
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Detail of The Rout of San Romano 
by Paolo Uccello 


From the picture in The Nationa! Gallery, London 
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; illustrations of the varying degrees of 
infl: ence that these motifs exercised. Thus, 
fron. the Homeric era to the rise of Macedon, 
jit would appear that in Greece the horse pos- 
sess’ d considerable “ prestige-value,” yet com- 
para.ively little importance either as an instru- 
ment of war or as a major betting-counter. On 
the other hand, the immense popularity of 
chariot-races during the later Roman Empire 
suggest that, although the military importance 
of tie horse was as yet largely unappreciated, 
its prestige-value was secondary to the part it 
now played in the biggest and most intoxicating 
gambling game of the age. Contemporary 
critics complained that the mob showed deplor- 
ably little interest in horses for their own sake, 
and were merely preoccupied with the colours 
of the charioteers—that is to say, what inter- 
ested the populace was not the sportsmanship 
but the odds involved. Only in Arabia, it would 
seem, were the three different interests com- 
pletely fused ; for there—particularly in the 
Nejd district—the horse was at once an indis- 
pensable instrument of strategy, a measure of 
prestige, and the favourite subject of wagers. 
Not until A.D. 378, at the battle of Adrian- 
ople, was the dominant function of the horse 
in the Western world finally decided by the 
“thunder-bolt charge ” of the Gothic cavalry 
against the Roman Legions. The implications 
of this decisive event were not grasped im- 
mediately ; but the summing-up of a military 
commentator remains as accurate as when it was 
first composed : “‘ That evening, the sun set 
for all time on the glory of the Legions, the 
infantry who had been the foundation of 
Roman world power, and a thousand years era 
of cavalry supremacy was ushered in. Hence- 
forth cavalry become the predominant arm of 
the Roman army . . . and 150 years later... 
we find Belisarius risking battle, and achieving 
victory, without waiting for his infantry to 
arrive on the battlefield.” Scarcely 100 years 
after Belisarius’ exploit occurred another 
event which, so far as the horse was concerned, 
supplemented, and at the same time com- 
plicated, the effects of the battle of Adrianople. 
Th: Prophet Mahomet—at the outset of his 
career essentially a “ camel man ”—was con- 
ver ed by the Arabs of the Nejd to the idea of 
ca\ lry warfare, and, from being a convert, 


became a passionate enthusiast. He bred horses 
and organized race-meetings. Mahomet fully 
understood the advantages of the light, fast 
Arab horse for the type of war he waged. 

The result was the parallel development in 
the West, and in the Middle Eastern-North 
African areas, of two theories of equine war- 
fare—both dictated by the military needs of 
the rival forces concerned. One may, indeed, 
assume that the distinctive tactics—and pos- 
sibly the ultimate strategic concepts—of each 
of these forces were to some extent determined 
by the breeds of horses available—the heavy 
horses of north-western Europe on one side, 
the “ thin-legged ” Arab and Barbary animals 
on the other. In northern Europe—more 
especially perhaps in Britain—the military 
motif dominated the attitude of the authorities 
towards the horse from the thirteenth to the 
mid-sixteenth century. The accepted north 
European ideal of the cavalry horse was a horse 
that could sustain the weight of a man in full 
armour—a weight which reached its maximum 
just after the middle of this period and then 
slightly declined—and could propel this weight 
with steam-roller force against the ranks of the 
enemy. As is generally known, the “ chargers ” 
and “ coursers ” of this period bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the modern cavalry horse 
or heavy hunter, let alone to the modern race- 
horse. In build, they were very much closer 
to cart-horses ; and it is interesting, incident- 
ally, to observe the dilemma encountered by 
illustrators of modern children’s history books, 
confronted with the difficulty of representing 
a horse of a type which shall in some degree 
conform to the child’s supposed idea of a 
“* fine-looking charger,” yet appear capable of 
sustaining its rider’s tremendous armoured 
bulk. 

Yet certain remarks by contemporary 
observers of battles between “ western” and 
“eastern” cavalry hint that even then the 
soldiers of the West were not quite unanimous 
in their belief that the ““ Great Horse ” was the 
final answer to the problems of cavalry warfare ; 
since the lightly mounted Infidel, thanks to 
superior speed, could break off an engagement 
when and how it pleased him. Moreover, the 
maintenance of the Great Horse required 
enormous outlay ; and in the fourteenth century 
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The Bloody-shouldered Arabian by Fohn Wootton 


it was reckoned that the money spent on the 
upkeep of one such horse for a week would 
keep a peasant family of four or five for the 


same period. Its vogue persisted, however, 
throughout the fifteenth century; and the 
reign of Henry VIII, which marked the apex 
of the Great Horse theory, saw a determined 
effort on the part of the government to organize 
and control the equine situation. Royal edicts, 
issued with this end in view, were vigorous and 
drastic. Their primary aim was to drive out of 
circulation, and cut off from breeding, the small 
English horse : which then meant any horse 
over 2 years old and under 15 hands. ‘“‘ No 


person,” declared one of these edicts, “ shall 
put in any forest, chase, moor or heath where 
mares and fillies are used to be kept, any stoned 
horse above the age of two years not being 15 
hands high . . . on pain of forfeiting the same. 
Any person may seize a horse of under-size . . .” 
And there follow detailed instructions as to the 
manner of seizure. The point is somewhat 
controversial ; but it appears likely that, in 
addition to these seizures and segregations, 
something like a wholesale massacre of small 
horses took place under official direction. At 
all events, it was taken for granted that the « ay 
of the small horse was over. 
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vy the sort of paradox with which history 
so <egularly provides us, the triumph of the 
“(Creat Horse” theorists preceded by only a 
few decades their swift decline and fall. For 
the astonishing change in the official attitude 
to tae horse, which occurred between the death 
of ‘ienry VIII and the accession of James I, 
it would probably be wrong to seek a single 
reason : though new conceptions of armament 
and strategy had no doubt much to do with the 
change. But, despite outcries from the military 
Old Guard, and a campaign of denunciation by 
those who saw the country racing and wagering 
itself straight into a bottomless pit of vice, 
James I placed himself at the head of a move- 
ment which directly contradicted and totally 
undermined all the principles upon which the 
official attitude to the horse had been based for 
the previous 300 years. Only in the light of that 
earlier attitude can we appreciate the real 
significance of his activity in the nationwide 
organization of race-meetings—an activity that 
in our own day might be regarded as a harmless 
Royal whim. The same applies to his construc- 
tion of a great racing stables at Newmarket. 
These were deliberate acts of policy. More 
obviously so was the King’s open hostility to 
the opponents of racing and gambling, and his 
ostentatious preference for courtiers and states- 
men who paid what he considered a proper 
attention to these pursuits. He went so far as 
to make it perfectly plain that he had no interest 
whatever in the Great Horse. Instead, he com- 
mitted an act which, during the reign of Henry 
VIII, would have been considered one of 
criminal folly : he set up his own network of 
agents for the discovery and importation of 
Arab horses from the Middle East. 

Of these the most famous chanced to be a 
horse for which the King paid a sum of one 
hundred and fifty-four pounds to a merchant 
named Markham. It was known as the Mark- 
ham Arabian. All the evidence goes to show 
that it was a good stallion ; but its fame rested 
on the fact that the Duke of Newcastle declared 
it to be a bad one, and thus enabled the 
opponents of James’ policy to shake their heads 
an:| point out repeatedly that, if one went in 
for this kind of thing, this was the kind of thing 
on: must expect. In fact, the Duke of New- 
ca:tle’s criticism, often quoted as an attack 


upon the new trend represented by James I, 
shows how profound was the change that had 
taken place since the reign of Henry VIII. 
For what worried the Duke about the Markham 
Arabian was that it was a race-horse, not a 
horse of the Grande Ecole, and therefore un- 
suited to perform the beautifully intricate and 
arduous manoeuvres of the Spanish manege. 
There was no question of a conflict between a 
military-utilitarian view of the horse and the 
new attitude towards horse-breeding. The 
controversy, such as it was, lay between the 
racing enthusiasts, represented by the King, 
and the patrons of the horse as primarily the 
provider of a noble spectacle. The military- 
utilitarians were nowhere. 

Yet the anxious, warning voices of the 
military, though muffled, were not silenced ; 
and certain petitions, presented during succeed- 
ing years, set forth what might, anachronis- 
tically, be described as “‘ the War Office point 
of view.” The horse-defences of the country, 
they asserted, were at a dangerously low level. 
The production of Great Horses, Sir Edward 
Harewood informed Charles I, had fallen to a 
dangerously low ebb, since, after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, the landed gentry had begun 
to breed horses solely for their value as racers or 
hunters, careless of the qualities needed if they 
were to become efficient instruments of war. 
Examining the position, Sir Edward estimated 
that, in an emergency, England would have 
immediate need of 2,000 Great Horses, and 
that the material would not be there. Later, 
General Lord Fairfax was to make an even more 
violent attack upon the new-fangled Arab 
breeds, which he described as “ over-valued 
pygmy baubles,” utterly useless from the 
military standpoint. Even military opinion, 
however, was now gradually beginning to turn 
against the Great Horse ; and Cromwell, un- 
doubtedly the greatest cavalry general of the 
age, was the first to draw the right deductions. 
It has been suggested, incidentally, that at 
this time particular attention was being paid 
in Western Europe to the military techniques 
of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, both of 
whom, apart from their employment of the 
horse in battle, had developed its use as an 
instrument not merely of “ scouting” but of 
espionage. Both were accustomed to establish- 
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ing an elaborate network of spies in countries 
they proposed to attack, and for the trans- 
mission of the information gathered by espion- 
age—information on every aspect of the enemy 
country’s political, economic, and military 
structure—they employed a highly organized 
system of post-horses to ensure rapid convey- 
ance of the news. It has been suggested that 
Cromwell was himself a student of the horse- 
techniques of the two great Eastern conquerors, 
or was advised by regular soldiers who had 
made them a subject of study. 

The Ironsides’ buff coats and their lack of 
armour may at the outset have been the product 
of necessity—it may have proved impossible 
to arm them in the traditional fashion ; but, 
once they had fought successful engagements, a 
new era in the military history of the horse had 
begun. It is significant that Cromwell was the 
first great general who, besides taking a keen 
interest in racing, owned himself an important 
racing stud and gave personal attention to the 
breeding of race-horses and driving horses. 
The national importance of racing and race- 
meetings during Cromwell’s rule is curiously 
illustrated by the events of 1654. In that year, 
it was believed that a Royalist insurrection 
against the Government was imminent. The 
Government’s first act was to close the race- 
courses, since it was believed that the move- 
ment was to start, concertedly, from various 
race-meetings. The same step was taken in 
1659. 

Thus by the time of the Restoration, after 
centuries during which the three motifs men- 
tioned earlier had been at variance, or one 
motif had dominated the others, all three now 
tended to combine more or less harmoniously. 
There was no longer any real conflict between 
the idea of the horse as an instrument of war 
and the breeding of horses for racing ; while, 
thanks to its development for racing and hunt- 
ing, the prestige value of the horse, quite apart 
from the relation of sport to gambling, was 
continually on the increase. It is noteworthy 
that, up to 1700, no English painters specialized 
in the portrayal of the horse, but that, soon 
after 1700, this type of painting became both 
honourable and profitable, until the representa- 
tion of famous horses was nearly as lucrative a 
business as the production of family portraits. 


The studs—first those of the early Stuarts,  ien 
those of Cromwell—having been broken up 
by the Civil War, the field was comparati’ ely 
open. A demand existed ; and a source of 
supply was available in the Middle East, w! ere 
the careful breeding of the Arab horse had con- 
tinued for centuries, and there the concep! on 
of the war-horse and that of the race-horse ‘iad 
scarcely come-into conflict. It was in these 
circumstances that the celebrated trio of 
stallions reached the shores of England, to play 
their decisive rdle as begetters of the modern 
thoroughbred horse. The earliest arrival—the 
Byerley Turk—arrived in 1684 ; the latest— 
the Godolphin Arabian in 1724. 

The Byerley Turk—“ Turk” being then 
the common English designation of Arab 
horses—had a varied and perilous early career, 
at any moment of which this noble ancestor of 
thousands of thoroughbreds, whose descend- 
ants in the male line have won the St. Leger on 
more than thirty occasions, might have been 
prematurely extinguished. Originally the 
charger of a Turkish Pasha who rode him at 
the siege of Vienna in 1684, he was either cap- 
tured there by Captain Byerley, or captured by 
some other soldier and acquired by Captain 
Byerley in London. Almost certainly, he was 
one of the horses displayed to the Court at the 
time, and viewed and described by John Evelyn. 
But his adventures were not yet finished : for, 
in 1690, he was again in the thick of battle, 
being ridden by Captain Byerley at the Battle 
of the Boyne, the first Arab horse ever seen in 
Ireland. The Byerley Turk emerged unscathed, 
and began the career that give him his historic 
fame. His celebrity, nevertheless, like that of 
the other members of the trio, was largely 
retrospective. Thus it was the success of the 
great race-horse Matchem, foaled in 1748, 
that really started to build the reputation of the 
Byerley Turk, for Matchem had in him the 
blood both of the Byerley Turk and the 
Godolphin Arabian, Matchem being the first 
horse in which their blood was united. 

The youth of the Godolphin Arabian was 
more obscure, ‘and apparently even more 
chequered. He is supposed to have belonged 
originally to the Sultan of Morocco, and to 
have been presented by him to Louis XV. At 
all events, he fell on evil days, and there i: a 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery, London 


Charles I on his Great Horse by Van Dyck 


story that he had been reduced to pulling a water 
cart in the streets of Paris when he was seen 
ani liked by a Mr. Coke, an English visitor 
wih a keen eye for a horse, who subsequently 
sod him to Lord Godolphin. He was not at 
firt considered a really first-class stallion ; and 
it vas mainly by accident—owing to the refusal 


of another stallion—that he was chosen to 
cover Roxana, then fourteen years old. The 
product of this union was Matchem. The 
Godolphin lived to the age of twenty-nine, 
when he was followed to his grave by his faith- 
ful stable-friend, a cat which, according to 
Weatherby’s stud-book, “ sat upon him till he 
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was buried, then went away and never was seen 
again until found dead in the hay-loft.” 

“he Darley Arabian—“ most famous,” as 
Lac y Wentworth says, “‘ of the three foundation 
Sires from whom every thoroughbred in the 
worid is descended ”—was introduced to 
Engiand with almost apologetic diffidence. 
Mr. Darley, of Yorkshire, was interested in the 
new business of importing Arab stallions. His 
son, Thomas, was in business at Aleppo, where 
he was also British Consul ; and Thomas had 
been shrewd enough to insinuate himself into 
the most exclusive of local horse-breeding 
circles, and to acquire an expert knowledge of 
the Arab horse. On December 21st, 1703, 
Thomas Darley wrote the following letter to 
his brother Richard: “Since your father 
expects I should send him a stallion, I esteem 
myself happy in a colt I bought a year and a 
half ago with that design . . . He comes four 
the latter end of March or beginning of April 
next. His colour is bay and his near foot before 
and both his hind feet have white upon them. 
He has a blaze down his face something of the 
largest. He is about 15 hands high. He is of 
the most esteemed race among the Arabs, both 
of Sire and Dam, and the name of the race is 
called Manicha. The only fear I have about 
him is that I shall not be able to get him aboard 
this wartime, though I have the promise of a 
very good and intimate friend, the Hon. and 
Rey. Henry Bridges, son of the Lord Chandos, 
who embarks in the Ipswich, Captain William 
Maklin, who, I presume, will not refuse taking 
in a horse for him, since his brother is one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. I believe he will 
not be much disliked, for he is esteemed here, 
where I could have sold him at a considerable 
price if I had not designed him for England.” 

The Darley Arabian, whose Arabic name 
was Ras El Fedowi (The Headstrong), was very 


far from being ‘“‘ much disliked” in England, 
although in this case, too, the fame was to a 
large extent retrospective, resting in part on 
the fact that his descendants have now won the 
St. Leger more than 110 times, partly on the 
performance of his  great-great-grandson, 
Eclipse, who descended from the Godolphin 
Arab through his dam, Spiletta. But the story 
of Eclipse’s breeding suggests how little, even 
at that period, the value of the three imported 
Sires was appreciated by English experts. The 
Darley Arabian had sired Bartlett’s Childers, 
which, in turn, sired a horse called Squirt. So 
little was thought of Squirt that he was very 
nearly destroyed childless, and was saved only 
by the intercession of a groom. Squirt, at 
length, was permitted to sire a horse called 
Marske, which was also ill-looked on, and not 
allowed to cover a good mare until he was 
thirteen years old ; and, Marske having been 
sold by the Duke of Cumberland to a Dorset 
farmer, his owner did not venture to charge 
more than ten shillings stud-fee. After siring 
a number of New Forest ponies, whose quality 
was thereby much improved, he finally covered 
Spiletta, grand-daughter of the Godolphin 
Arab. Once their progeny, the magnificent 
Eclipse, had become a legend, the despised 
Marske was bought for a 1,000 guineas by 
Lord Aberdeen, and his stud fees rose to the 
then record price of 100 guineas. Thus the 
reputation of the original trio of Sires was 
gradually founded by the achievements of 
another and equally famous trio, “the three 
great horses of the eighteenth century,” as 
Major Lamb calls them—Eclipse, Matchem, 
and King Herod, foaled in 1758, who combined 
the blood of the Darley Arabian and the Byerley 
Turk. Their triumphs on the race-course 
assured the production of the unrivalled modern 
thoroughbred. 
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HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED: X 


Alexis 


de Tocqueville 


An acute commentator on the French Revolution 
and on the development of the United States, Tocqueville foresaw 
a century ago many of the political and social 
problems that face democracy today. 


the reputations of historians—on the 

same principle as the temperature-chart 
that records the progress of an invalid—would 
show some interesting curves. Most curves, it 
may be feared, would shelve steadily down- 
wards, showing patients without much hope of 
recovery. But there would be at least one out- 
standing exception—Alexis de Tocqueville, 
whose graph would reveal that he had made an 
almost miraculous recovery after appearing to 
be on the point of death. For if his own life- 
time were taken as the starting point and the 
present day as the conclusion of the curve, the 
line would trace the cross-section of a valley. 
The steep drop on the side that represents the 
nineteenth century would be matched by 
the equally steep ascent at the twentieth-century 
end. He became famous with the publication 
of the first part of the Democracy in America in 
1835. After an interlude in politics, during 
which he became Foreign Minister for a short 
time in 1849, he retired into private life again 
in 1851, and devoted himself to writing the 
Ancien Régime, another great literary success 
when it was published in 1856. Three years 
later he died, and thereafter his reputation 
declined rapidly ; his collected works, pub- 
lished under the Empire, were never reprinted. 
Little more than twenty years after his death, 
he had shrunk from the public figure and 
philosophic historian, whom his contemporaries 
respected, into a figure of fun. By 1881, he was 
already good for a laugh on the stage ; and in 
Edouard Pailleron’s comedy Le Monde ou 
Von s’ennuie, the ambitious sub-prefect’s wife 
exhibits her intellect by quoting what purport 
to be “some Joubert, some Latin, and some 


A GRAPH THAT DEPICTED THE CHANGES in 


Tocqueville.” “‘ What the vulgar call time lost 
is often time gained, as M. de Tocqueville used 
to say,” runs her alleged quotation of the 
historian. “...As M. de Tocqueville used to 
say’ became a popular catch phrase, cor- 
responding to “ as Mr. Gladstone said in 1884.” 
Tocqueville, like the Mr. Gladstone of myth, 
had become the outmoded author of sententious 
platitudes ; and from that point he slid into 
almost complete oblivion. In 1910, a student, 
writing a doctoral thesis upon Tocqueville for 
the University of Paris, complained, with what 
must have seemed at the time the fond partiality 
of the scholar for his pet subject, that he was no 
more than a name to the rising generation of 
young men. His reputation had reached its 
nadir. 

It was during the nineteen-thirties that 
interest in him started to revive, and that studies 
of various aspects of his work began to appear. 
In 1942, the complete version of his memoirs 
was printed for the first time. When the 
book reached England after the war, historians 
were struck by the penetration of this century- 
old volume, which gave a vivid picture of the 
personalities and events of 1848, as seen by a 
sensitive but caustic eye-witness, and a remark- 
able analysis of the political and social forces of 
the period. His reputation climbed rapic(ly. 
It is a measure of the respect in which Tocqiie- 
ville is held today that his writings, papers, 
and correspondence are now being complet:ly 
re-edited and re-published in France with ‘he 
financial support of various public and gove'n- 
mental bodies. The old edition was a work of 
nineteenth-century piety ; but in 1952 to h ve 
one’s works published in twelve solid volures 
is homage indeed. What accounts for thse 
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The Prophetic Historian 


remarkable changes of fortune? The answer 
lies in his ideas. For Tocqueville was a man 
with a philosophy ; and, to understand his 
ideas, it is first necessary to know something of 
the man himself. We must never forget that 
Alexis-Charles-Henri Clérel de Tocqueville 
was an aristocrat, whose father had barely 
escaped the guillotine under the Terror, and 
whose great-grandfather, Malesherbes himself, 
and other members of the family had been 
carried off in the tumbrils. To the author of 
the Ancien Régime, the Revolution was no mere 
academic study but a terrible family memory 
that had turned his father’s hair white. Alexis 
de Tocqueville himself, born and bred in this 
aristocratic tradition, had been familiar with the 
Court in the last days of the restored Bourbon 
monarchy, at a time when his father was prefect 
of Versailles, where he himself obtained a legal 
post after the completion of his legal studies. 
All his life he continued to feel that, although 
the aristocracy might have ceased to exist as a 
social force, they still existed as a social club to 
which he properly belonged, and he felt a sense 
of ease in their company that he did not experi- 
ence with the members of any other social class. 
He might dislike aristocrats for personal or 
political reasons, yet he had a secret bond of 
union with them. This social background cut 
him off from the middle classes. It was indeed a 
great weakness, for he had never any real idea 
of how the middle classes lived and thought. As 
he said one day to Nassau Senior, the economist, 
“Y may like a bourgeois better, but he is a 
stranger.” This lack of understanding also 
meant that the young man found himself out of 
syinpathy with the age in which he was born. 
The July Revolution of 1830, which established 
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TOCQUEVILLE from a portrait by Chassériau 
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the bourgeois regime of Louis Philippe, 
occurred on his twenty-first birthday ; and the 
young aristocrat had to face life in the very 
unaristocratic atmosphere of the July Monarchy. 

Unlike so many of his class, and the rest of 
his own family, he did not imagine that it might 
be possible to turn the clock back. He accepted 
the unpleasant fact that the aristocracy belonged 
to the past and, in the Democracy in America, 
summed the situation up as follows: “If, 
starting from the eleventh century, you examine 
what is happening in France at fifty-year 
intervals, you will not fail to notice that at the 
end of each of these periods a double revolution 
has taken place in the state of society. The 
noble will have sunk in the social scale, and 
the commoner will have risen ; the one is going 
down, the other going up. Every half century 
brings them closer together, and soon they will 
touch one another.” What is more, he became 
convinced that there was no stopping this 
process, that it was the plan of Providence that 
social distinctions would disappear, leaving an 
egalitarian form of society. “ The gradual 
development of social equality is thus a fact of 
providence and has the principal characteristics 
of one: it is universal, it is lasting, and it is 
beyond human control. All events and all men 
serve to develop it.” To this equalizing process 
he gave the name of Democracy. The world 
was rushing towards Democracy and could not 
be arrested. He saw it as the great pattern of 
history. And, with what he called “a sort of 
religious awe in the spirit of the author pro- 
duced by the sight of that irresistible revolution 
which has been marching for so many centuries 
through all obstacles, and which can be seen 
today progressing in the midst of the ruins that 
it has made,” he bowed his head in acceptance 
of this unpalatable decree of fate. 

Since he regarded the French Revolution as 
a part of the process, it was natural that now 
and then he should speak of the Revolution as 
though it were still continuing in his own time. 
But he came to regard 1830 as the end of a 
phase which marked the definite victory of the 
middle class after a struggle that had gone on 
since 1789. With this victory, real political life 
virtually ceased ; for there was no fundamental 
division of interest between the government 
and the opposition, both members of the 
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victorious bourgeoisie. Moreover, all form. of 
privilege had disappeared except those of 
money. Property was the last barrier age ast 
equality. And here Tocqueville’s own wo-ds, 
written in 1847, deserve quotation : 


““ The time is coming . . . when the country 
will again be divided into two real parties. ‘Che 
French Revolution, which has abolished al] 
privileges and destroyed all exclusive rights, has 
nevertheless left one standing, that of property. 

“|. . When the right of property was the 
origin and basis of many other rights, it was 
defended without difficulty, or rather it was not 
attacked. . . . But today the rights of property, 
although still sacred, appear only as the last 
remains of a world that has been destroyed, an 
isolated privilege in the midst of a levelled-down 
society. It is not, so to speak, shielded and 
protected by the existence of other more question- 
able and hated privileges, and it has lost, for a 
time at least, the position that made it im- 
pregnable. It alone now has to stand up every day 
r the direct and incessant impact of democratic 
ideas. 

** Soon, it can hardly be doubted, the struggle 
of political parties will be between haves and the 
have-nots. The main field of battle will be 
property, and the chief political questions will 
turn on the more or less profound restrictions to 
be placed on property owners. Then we shall see 
again great public agitations and great political 
parties. 

** How is it that the warning signs of the future 
do not strike everyone ? Is it thought that chance 
or a mere passing whim of the human spirit have 
caused to appear on every hand those singular 
doctrines which bear different names, but have 
all as their main characteristic the denial of the 
right of property, or at least all tend to limit, 
weaken, and decrease its use? Who cannot 
recognize there the symptom of that old demo- 
cratic disease of the times, of which the crisis is 
perhaps at hand ?” 


Tocqueville was also a passionate believer in 
human liberty. Like many of his contem- 
poraries, he saw it as a moral issue. Political 
liberty was right; because only in these 
conditions could man achieve the full responsi- 
bility of a human being. He had lost his 
orthodox religious faith when young through 
reading the works of the eighteenth-century 
philosophers ; but, if the processes of history 
still inspired him with a sense of the numinous, 
liberty inspired him with something akin to a 
religious emotion. ‘‘ Do not ask me to analyse 
that sublime desire ; it is something that must 
be experienced. It enters of its own accord 
into the noble hearts that God has made ready 
to receive it ; it fills them and sets them afir=,” 
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From ‘' Tocqueville and Beaumont in America "’ by G. W. Pierson, Oxford University Press Inc. 


The Guide and the Osier Bottle, Tocqueville on right. 1831. Sketch by Beaumont 


e 
ll 
0 he wrote in the Ancien Régime. His whole life _ have neither the moral fibre nor the strength to 
proves that this was something more than a ___ resist the state. All restrictions on the power 

purple passage. Whether in Italy of the mid- _—_ of the leviathan would vanish, leaving the way 
fe nineteenth century or in France of the Second = open toa despotism more ruthless than anything 
8 Empire, the atmosphere of political repression | experienced in modern times. jr 
ar was so repellent to him that he felt it almost as Yet he did not accept the worst consequences F 
vs a physical ill. Once ina moment of self-analysis as inevitable. The progress of democracy could a 
t, he scribbled on a piece of paper “ Liberty isthe not be stopped and was irresistible, but the 
ot foremost of my passions. There is the truth.” form in which it appeared in different countries ‘ 
is Nothing that he wrote was ever more sincere. would depend upon their traditions and con- 


So it was with a sense of double depression _ stitutions, and was thus to some extent subject 
that he watched the progress of democracy. It to their control. He saw hope in America, 


in meant, on the one hand, the disappearance of which contrived to be, at the same time, one of 

1- the kind of society that he understood and the most advanced democracies and one of the 

al valued ; and on the other, the creation of freest countries in the world, thanks to its ‘ 
se political conditions in which the survival of peculiar social and political institutions. He = 
i- liberty was doubtful. He fotesaw a future in had hopes that some of the lessons learned there 

is which all standards would be lowered and kept _— could be applied in Europe, and that, with an 
sh down by the tyranny of the masses. Worse, as intelligent effort, the old world would be able 2 
ry the established ranks of society disappeared, to adapt itself to the new age and still retain its Zi 
ry so too would the class of men who were accus- freedom. “A new political science is needed oP 
IS, tomed to govern and had been bred to the _— for a completely new world,” he wrote in the ? 
a public service, and who would now be replaced _—introduction to the Democracy in America. 5 

se by a crowd having no other motives than self- The book was, in fact, written with the object ‘ 

ist in‘erest. With the disappearance of privilege of demonstrating to his countrymen that 

rd and power, there would be left only a large § democracy was a possible way of life, and not 

dy number of powerless individuals, subject to all § mere anarchy, and that France must make the 

: th: pressures of a uniform society. They would effort to adapt herself to the new age. Such was : 
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the philosophy behind his life and his writings. 
How Tocqueville tried to write the con- 
stitutional lessons he had learned in America 
into the constitution of the new republic in 
1848—and how his efforts failed—must be read 
in his own memoirs. He also failed in his 
attempts to avert the establishment of the 
autocracy of Napoleon III. Yet he never 
ceased to campaign for freedom even under the 
Second Empire. The Ancien Régime was the 
vehicle for his ideas. This does not mean that 
it was not a serious historical work, upon which 
the author spent much time and labour ; it 
was, and it remains, a classic. Yet it also 
proclaims the author’s firm belief in political 
liberty, and his conviction that the revolutionary 
motto of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity is a 
contradiction in terms; that love of liberty 
made 1789 possible, but that the Frenchman’s 
greater love of equality ruined it and made 
possible the Napoleonic despotism. 

At bottom, his was a gloomy philosophy ; 
and Tocqueville’s habitual expression was 
understandably a melancholy one. The future 
held for him a choice of evils. In his view, the 
best that it could possibly offer was a free 
society, but without grandeur, ideals or great- 
ness—a mundane, grubbing, ordinary man’s 
world. Of this world he had a foretaste in 
America, where he noticed the remorseless 
pressure of public opinion and the lowered 
standards of political life since the American 
Revolution, and had been appalled to see 
displayed outside a saloon a list of drunkards 
who were not to be served there—an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual that 
would not have been tolerated, he declared, 
under the most backward European monarchy. 
As for the worst that the future offered, he 
foresaw the same sort of society living under an 
oppressive state despotism ; every advance in 
equality must mean that the power of the state 
would become correspondingly greater ; and, 
looming ahead, he envisaged a succession of 
modern Neros. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that the thirties of this century should 
have re-discovered him. The economic crisis 
was then producing a new world. Liberalism 
was everywhere in decline, and the middle 
classes were feeling the pinch. The ruthless 
rise to power of Hitler and Mussolini appalled 


those bred in the older traditions. The wor d 
that he had predicted seemed visibly to +e 
taking shape ; and it was at the end of th's 
decade that Tocqueville was dubbed te 
Prophet of the Mass Age. During the fortics, 
the years of war accelerated the sane 
tendencies ; and the defeat of the Fascist states 
did not rid the civilized world of the fear of 
slavery. Rather it grew worse. The real nature 
of the Bolshevik Revolution had become 
increasingly clear, and under this threat the 
old liberal states steadily changed their charav- 
ter. Tocqueville, in retrospect, strikes us as a 
prophetic giant. 

Yet, in spite of his prophetic gifts, Tocque- 
ville owes something to the fact that, like Marx, 
he got his timing wrong. His lack of prescience 
has, indeed, long been noticed and regretted by 
some of his critics. His remarkable insight was 
sometimes strangely at fault in economic 
questions. When he was in America, the 
United States were on the brink of a great 
economic expansion ; yet, in all his travels, he 
seems never to have grasped their vast economic 
potentialities, as, in his own day, did other far 
less intelligent travellers. Similarly, when he 
was in England, confronting the industrial 
revolution, though he wrote of the new 
feudal society he observed among the mills of 
Lancashire in words that might have been 
penned by Engels, he failed to appreciate the 
full significance of the new industrialism for 
the society of the future. What is the ex- 
planation? The facile answer would be that 
he was interested solely in politics, and had a 
blind-spot for economics. Yet this is not true. 
Tocqueville was the historian who first showed, 
in the Ancien Régime, that the background of 
the Revolution was not the misery that the 
romantic historians had portrayed ; that the 
standard of living rose during the course of 
the eighteenth century, and that the sma! 
holdings of the peasant were not the resu!t 
of the Revolution, but part of a process of 
redistribution that had begun before 1789. 

The clue to his economic errors lies in hs 
attitude to the middle classes. He came from 4 
landowning aristocracy, to whom changes 1 
the ownership of land were of everyday interes’. 
The peasants he could understand. The midd ° 
classes, however, were entirely different-- 
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From ‘* Tocqueville and Beaumont in America "’ 


Tocqueville and Companions at Niagara Falls, 1831. 


upstarts who threatened his world with 
extinction, whom he never liked or understood. 
In consequence he underestimated both their 
virtues and their economic achievements. In 
1830, he was even doubtful of their political 
ability to run the country. Could a set of 
grasping business men do the work of an 
aristocracy ? “ There is-one thing that America 
demonstrates of which I was hitherto doubtful,” 
he wrote in one of his American diaries, “ that 
is, that the middle classes are capable of govern- 
ingastate. I do not know if they would emerge 
wth honour from really difficult political 
Situations, but they are adequate for the 
ordinary conduct of society, despite their petty 
p«ssions, their incomplete education and their 
vulgar manners”—a generous admission 
indeed ! 

When he entered national politics in 1839, 
he was brought into closer contact with 
members of the bourgeoisie. The Chamber 


by G. W. Pierson, Oxford University Press 
Sketch by Beaumont 


did not have that mellowing effect upon him 
which the House of Commons is said to have 


upon political opponents ; for it was here 
unfortunately that the middle classes were 
shown at their worst. The years he spent amid 
the dreary corruption of Guizot’s Chamber 
were not calculated to raise his opinion of the 
middle classes, and in his memoirs he left 
some acid comments on “this long parlia- 
mentary comedy.” “ The individual spirit of 
the middle class became the general spirit of the 
government. It dominated external as well as 
internal affairs. It was an active, industrious 
spirit, often dishonest, usually orderly, some- 
times rash through vanity and egoism but timid 
by nature, moderate in all things except the 
taste for comfort, and mediocre.” Politics 
became a source of insufferable boredom to 
politicians and public alike, because no real 
interest divided the parties. Activity, therefore, 
was concentrated on the acquisition of the fruits 
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of office. “‘... The middle class, having become 
the government, took on the air of a private 
industry. . . . They established themselves in all 
the jobs, of which they enormously increased 
the number, and became as much accustomed 
to live on the Treasury as by their own 
industry.” What a bolt from the blue for its 
supporters was the unexpected fall of the 
government in February 1848: “ The events 
that overthrew the ministry for one man com- 
promised his whole fortune, for another his 
daughter’s dowry, and for another his son’s 
career... . The majority had not only risen by 
their accommodating natures, it may be said 
that they lived by them...” It is interesting 
to compare his account of the middle classes 
with that of Marx in the Communist Manifesto, 
written a couple of years earlier. Can this 
emasculated and timorous set of parasites, we 
ask, possibly be the same class as Marx’s 
ruthless bourgeoisie, with their “ naked, shame- 
less, direct, brutal exploitation” ? It is hard 
to reconcile such divergent views unless we 
bear in mind that Marx had chosen to look at 
the middle classes from below, from the stand- 
point of those to whom the bourgeoisie appeared 
as employers of labour in a world of desperate 
competition ; whereas Tocqueville saw them 
from above, from the standpoint of an aristocrat 
looking down upon his social inferiors. To him 
they were the Tradesman class. And so he 
continued to see them ; for in political life he 
watched them doing a brisk trade in the nation’s 
affairs, bringing the same petty standards to 
their political jobbing as to their previous 
occupations, reluctant to take risks but willing 
to batten on the state in the pursuit of their one 
great ideal—bourgeois comfort. 

When he wrote history, this view naturally 
coloured his conception of past events. The 
reader of the Ancien Régime has no difficulty 
in recognizing the modern bourgeoisie, as 
Tocqueville had observed them, in the petty, 
quarrelsome, place-hunting, and generally 
spineless bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century, 
depicted in his pages. The Revolution would 
indeed have been a miracle if these men and 
their like had been the revolutionaries who 
overthrew the monarchy, and led the armies of 
France against Europe ; but Tocqueville partly 
overcame this objection by stressing the part 


played by the aristocracy in the overthrow of 
the ancien régime. Thus he anticipated | 1¢ 
modern theory that the aristocracy began ‘.1¢ 
Revolution. In history—as in prophecy—. is 
prejudice against the middle classes has giv -n 
his ideas a remarkably topical ring. For 1¢ 
carried those same prejudices into his estima’ es 
of the future. It has already been seen that ie 
regarded property as the last barrier against 
democracy ; the owners of property, the midcle 
classes that is to say, were the only force left 
that could resist the process of equalization. It 
was a defending force in which he felt litile 
confidence. How could these morally soft 
creatures, with no real fibre and no ideals 
greater than their own well-being, put up more 
than a brief resistance to the mighty cosmic 
process that had undermined the aristocracy 
itself? ‘‘ Would it be wise to believe that a 
social change that started so long ago can be 
stopped by the efforts of one generation ? Can 
it be thought that, after destroying feudalism 
and defeating the monarchies, democracy will 
retreat in front of the middle classes and the 
rich ? Will it stop now that it has become so 
strong and its enemies so weak?” he asked 
with more than a shade of contempt in the 
Democracy in America. 

Hence Tocqueville’s sense of the urgency of 
the problem. He was not concerned with 
making prophecies about what he thought 
would happen in the next century ; but he was 
very much concerned over what he thought 
would happen in his own time. He saw 
Democracy, as Marx saw Revolution, just 
around the corner. Something that actually 
existed in America, it was rushing upon France. 
Only the feeble dyke of the middle classes now 
stood between the country and the democratic 
flood. His writings were intended to demon- 
strate to his countrymen both the character and 
the imminence of the danger that threatened 
them. “ I intended to show them,” he wrote to 
a friend after the publication of the Democracy 
in America, “ that whatever their opinion was 
on this (i.e., the pros and cons of a democraric 
society) it was no longer time for deliberation ; 
society was on the move, and every day wis 
dragging them along with it towards soc al 
equality ...” Tocqueville’s expectations 
not fulfilled. The middle classes were of a ir 
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to.gher constitution than he realized. They 
hai their own ethics and codes of conduct 
wl ich might not appeal to an aristocrat, but 
none the less lent them a vigour that preserved 
their position in society until it was ruined by 
the impact of two world wars. The Third 
Republic gave the lie to his predictions ; and 
this accounts for the temporary eclipse of 
Tocqueville’s renown. As a _ conservative 
historian of the Revolution, he was displaced in 
public favour by the greater literary artistry of 
Taine, while, as an historical philosopher, he 
seemed completely to have missed the mark. 
It was only to be expected that the eighties 
should find this earnest prophet of disaster a 
subject for ridicule. And they were right. 
His timing was wrong by the better part of a 
century; and no Cassandra, however thoroughly 
justified in the last resort, can expect to get 
away with such a wide margin of error. 

Yet Tocqueville was fortunate. When the 
middle classes began to collapse, the world had 
so changed that his predictions became more 
true than they could ever have been during the 
nineteenth century. Industrialism—to whose 
future progress and implications it has been 
seen that he was largely blind—had transformed 
society. Europe had ceased to be a slow-paced 
mainly agricultural society which could afford 
governments whose chief concern was the 
maintenance of public order, and had become a 
highly delicate, complex, industrial organism 
that required constant control and regulation 
to keep it running smoothly. In these cir- 
cumstances, the individual was inevitably more 
insignificant, and the state more powerful. It 
was not the progress of social equality that was 
increasing the power of the state—by the kind 
of profit and loss account that Tocqueville had 
envisaged, in which the state gained by the 
losses of the individual—but a profound change 
in the very character of human society itself. 
In addition to this fundamental transformation, 
science had given to the state far more powerful 
weapons than the nineteenth century ever 
dreamed of. The development of com- 
munications alone has transformed the world 
thet Tocqueville knew. He was not wrong in 
his belief that the power of the state would 
increase enormously ; but that increase was 
lar:;ely due to causes beyond his understanding. 
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So during the twentieth century Tocqueville 
has come into his own—but under slightly false 
pretences. It is interesting to speculate what 
he would have said about his present reputation; 
and we cannot doubt that, whatever he said, 
his summing up would have been clear-headed 
and honest. In January, 1848, he made a 
speech in the Chamber predicting revolution 
unless the spirit of the government were 
changed. A month later, the revolution 
occurred. In his memoirs, on the other hand, 
he admitted that he was taken by surprise, and 
had never expected that his prophecy would so 
soon come true. If he could speak today, he 
would also, I think, admit that he has been 
fortunate in his predictions about the future of 
democracy—fortunate because this: time events 
had moved much more slowly than he had 
expected. But then, political prophets, more 
than any others, need their share of luck. 

The aim of this article is to present a more 
balanced view of Tocqueville, not to denigrate 
him. For, if he has been lucky, the fact still 
remains that he was one of the great men of the 
nineteenth century, a worthy contemporary of 
Karl Marx. They resemble one another both 
in their approach and in their understanding ; 
despite their divergent social outlook, their 
philosophies of history have a certain family 
likeness and, in some respects, are comple- 
mentary. Both had greater insight than their 
contemporaries into certain aspects of human 
affairs. But, like Marx, Tocqueville was blind 
to many other facets of life. He had, for 
instance, little or no appreciation of art or 
literature, particularly in their modern phase. 
But this narrowness merely heightened the 
intensity with which his active and lucid 
intelligence worked in the field for which he 
had a natural bent: politics. Here his mind 
was always acute and penetrating. He had not 
the practical ability that makes great politicians, 
and he cannot rank among the outstanding 
political figures of nineteenth-century France. 
He is at his best in his writings, and here he 
astonishes the reader again and again with 
passages of brilliant observation and rare 
intellectual vision. We may congratulate our- 
selves that his complete works are once more 
being reprinted; for Alexis de Tocqueville 
stands on the very brink of genius. 
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N SEPTEMBER 14, 1852, Arthur, first 
of Wellington, died at Walmer 
Castle. On the previous day he had 
been perfectly well, but when his servant 
entered his room to call him at an early hour 
on September 14, the Duke said to him “‘ I am 
not well: send for the apothecary.” The 
Duke’s second son, Lord Charles Wellesley, 
and his wife were staying at Walmer at the 
time, and late on the afternoon of the 14th 
Lady Charles wrote to Lady Salisbury,! one 
of the most intimate friends of the Duke in 
old age, the following account of her father-in- 
law’s last hours :— 
The poor Duke seemed yesterday as well as usual ; 
this morning he was seized with violent sickness, 
and soon after with fits and lost consciousness. 
At intervals there appeared to be a slight amend- 


ment, but for a few moments only and alas ! he 
gradually sank until at } past 3 all was over. 


It was a quick, clean and painless death. On 
the third day the sculptor, George Gammon 
Adams, took a cast of the face. Unfortunately, 


1 Mary Sackville West, 2nd wife of 1st Marquess 
of Salisbury. 
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The arrival of the Procession at St. Paul’s, from an aquatint by G. Berger 


The Great Duke’s Funeral 
By 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


the Duke’s false teeth? were removed and the 
sunken mouth gives a wrong impression of the 
Duke in old age. But Adams made several 
busts from the death-mask which were con- 
sidered satisfactory by the Duke’s family and 
friends. 

The body was placed in a simple deal shell, 
made by the Duke’s carpenter at Walmer, and 
this was enclosed in three coffins supplied by 
Messrs. Dowbiggin & Holland, a firm which 
still exists. The first coffin was of thick lead, 
the next of oak and the outer of mahogany 
covered with red velvet, decorated in accord- 
ance with the practice of the period with a 
Garter Star, the Duke’s arms and a profusion 
of gilt nails, handles and corner pieces. The total 
dimensions of the coffin were 6 ft. 9 inches long 
by 2 ft. 6 inches wide and 2 ft. high. When it 
is remembered that the Duke was a thin man, 
5 ft. 9 inches tall, one may realize what a thick- 
ness of wood and lead enveloped the body. 

The family had now done their part «nd 
they awaited the wishes of Queen and Pariia- 


? Still preserved at Stratfield Saye. 
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ment. They had not long to wait. On Sep- 
teniber 20, the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, 
wr te a letter to Mr. S. H. Walpole, the Home 
Secretary, which was immediately published. 
Lod Derby announced that the Queen was 
we.| aware that she might, as in the case of 
Lord Nelson, have given immediate orders for 
a public funeral but that “Her Majesty 
anxious that this tribute of gratitude and sorrow 
should be deprived of nothing which could 
invest it with a thoroughly national character 
... and that such honours should not appear 
to emanate from the Crown alone ” wished that 
Parliament should have an opportunity of 
associating itself with the Queen in paying 
honour to the Duke’s memory. This meant 
waiting for the reassembling of Parliament on 
November 11. But, anticipating the decisions 
of Parliament, the preparations for a public 
funeral were set in motion, and Messrs. W. 
Cubitt & Co. were instructed by the First 
Commissioner of Woods & Works to proceed 
with the erection of stands in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to seat 10,000 people. 

On October 21, the Office of Works in- 
structed Mr. C. R. Cockerell, the distinguished 
architect, to prepare designs for the Lying-in- 
State in the Great Hall of Chelsea Hospital.* 
The letters from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department and the Office of Works to 
Cockerell cover a variety of subjects. The 
following is a sample of the correspondence :— 


LorD CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE 
28 October, 1852. 
My dear Sir, 

I have sent the Office Order to Messrs. Bishop, 
Herald Painters, St. Benet’s Hill, Doctors’ 
Commons, with directions to communicate as to 
details thereof with yourself and the Heralds’ 
College. The 1o Bannerols, Guidon and Standard 
and the two Banners have been ordered some time 
ago—I have therefore omitted them in this order. 

The 76 Candles 6 feet high, 3 inch Diameter 
at bottom and 2 inches at Top have been ordered 
of Messrs. Miller & Sons, Duke St., St. James’s. 
[ would mention that no order has been given for 
the first candles mentioned by you of which 
Messrs. Miller have sent samples—when you can 
zive us some idea of the number required they 
shall be put in hand. 100 can be made per diem. 

If you will call or send to Mr. Stacey, Store- 
keeper at the Tower, he will put you in the way 


’The letters from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department and the Office of Works to Professor 
Cc-kerell were presented by one of his descendants, 
Mrs. Noel, to the Wellington family. 


of selecting the Spears etc. most suited to your 
purpose and we can arrange with him as to the 
Official Delivery, when it is determined what 
accommodation we can have at the Hospital for 
the safe custody of Materials during the works. 
Believe me, My dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
V. C. MARCH. 


On October 30, the same writer returns to 
the subject of candles and describes an experi- 
ment to ascertain how fast they burn. By this 
time, all the Departments concerned were 
working at full pressure and tempers were 
evidently growing frayed. A letter from an 
official of the Office of Works to Cockerell, 
dated 2 a.m. on November 1, states that :— 


The urgency of execution necessary to have all 
done in the miserably small period allowed by 
the Privy Council at Windsor produces harass- 
ment, precipitation and vexation in all those who 
have the onus of preparation. I dress by candle- 
light and cannot return home to dine till past 
8 or 9 sometimes and all is pressure haste and 
Over-exertion in our very limited Office Staff. 


On November 5, L. Haghe, the admirable 
illustrator of the funeral ceremonies, received 
permission to make the drawings which recall 
them so vividly. In reading the letters to 
Cockerell, one is amazed at the number and 
variety of questions which required decision. 
The College of Arms gave a ruling on the 
delicate point of the precedence of Marshals’ 
Batons. The numbers of Tower Warders, 
Chelsea In-pensioners and Members of Regi- 
ments of the Household troops who were to 
take part in the Lying-in-State had all to be 
settled. The Chelsea pensioners numbered 
83 men :‘ 68 English, 11 Irish, 3 Scottish and 
1 German. Their average age was 67 years and 
3 months and, between them, they had 466 bars 
denoting general engagements on their medal 
ribbons. Unfortunately, except when it came 
to settling the amount of his fees, Cockerell 
did not keep copies of his replies. He appears 
to have remained calm through all the turmoil, 
and his design for the catafalque and baldac- 
chino was stately and conceived in the grand 
manner. As we shall see later, it did not, 
however, give universal or indeed even a large 
measure of satisfaction. 

While Cockerell was busy with the Lying- 
in-State, the work of fitting up St. Paul’s was 


4 The years of the Duke’s age. 
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The Lying-in-State at Chelsea Hospital, 
from a lithograph after L. Haghe 


By courtesy of the Duke of Wellingtc 
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proceeding. The transformation effected in 
jitt'e more than six weeks may be realized in 
joo <ing at the lithograph showing the Cathedral 
during the Ceremony (page 783). Cloakrooms 
furnished with looking-glasses and tortoise- 
she'l combs were provided and, remembering 
the manifestations of human weakness which 
are stated to have been seen at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation, precautions were taken on a large 
scale. Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
writes to her daughter-in-law as follows*® :— 


Holmwood 

Nov. 7th [1852] 

Louisa has had an invitation from Mrs. Milman. 
[wife of the Dean] to see and hear all at St. 
Paul’s, but she is in great doubt whether she 
could undertake the fatigue—but I do think she 
ought to make the exertion and would be well 
rewarded for the effort—especially as 200 con- 
veniences are provided—how the world improves ! 


Fortified by this information Louisa went. 

In September, 1852, the “‘ Department of 
Practical Art” took over the Schools of 
Design and started special classes at Marl- 
borough House, which had just been opened as 
a Museum of Manufactures, the ancestor of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The Lord 
Chamberlain turned to Marlborough House 
for assistance in producing the bronze Funeral 
Car, the velvet drapery on which the coffin 
was to rest and the caparisons of the horses. 
The general sketch for the car was produced by 
Mr. R. Redgrave, the Art Superintendent, 
while the details were worked out and the con- 
struction supervised by Professor Gottfried 
Semper, a German employed in the Depart- 
ment. The Board of Trade considered that the 
Department was not yet adequately organized 
to undertake such work officially, but allowed 
the Professors and staff to help provided it was 
understood that such assistance was given 
privately. In order that the Funeral Car, 
which was 21 ft. long, should be finished in 
time, the work on the wheels, the corner 
figures, the panels, the lions’ heads and the 
spandrels and mouldings was all given to 
different founders. The platform was made 
by Messrs. Jackson of Rathbone Place, and 
the parts were finally assembled by Messrs. 
Barker. The canopy of silk tissue was produced 


Quoted from N. Mitford, The Stanleys of 
Al-erley, London, 1939, p. 63. 


in Spitalfields. The velvet pall and the capari- 
sons of the horses were embroidered by the 
female students at Marlborough House. The 
twelve black horses were hired from Messrs. 
Smith & Co., Distillers in Whitechapel, and 
led by sergeants of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
When hoisted on to the car, the coffin was 
15 ft. from the ground. Messrs. W. Cubitt & 
Co. devised an elaborate machine, for which 
the drawings still exist, to raise the coffin into 
position. 

While the carpenters and the founders and 
the embroiderers were all at their appointed 
tasks, the Heralds’ College was busy with 
genealogical researches. Following the pre- 
cedents set by the public funerals of Sir Philip 
Sidney and Lord Nelson, it was decided that 
the funeral should be heraldic. Ten Bannerols 
with the arms of some of the Duke’s honour- 
able, but not particularly distinguished, ances- 
tors were prepared and were, in due course, 
carried on each side of the coffin by officers on 
horseback (page 778). His helm, shield, sur- 
coat, sword and gold spurs were borne up the 
Nave of St. Paul’s by heralds. It was the last 
time that heraldry formed part of a public 
funeral in England. 

During all these preparations, the coffin 
still lay in the Duke’s bedroom at Walmer. 
The room was cleared of furniture and draped 
in black. The Duke’s family left the Castle, 
and the coffin was guarded only by some 
officers and men of the Rifle Brigade and two 
servants. Previous to its removal to London 
the public was admitted and, according to the 
Illustrated London News, no part of the funeral 
arrangements gave greater satisfaction or was 
carried out in better taste than the lying-in- 
state at Walmer, for which the Duke’s family 
and not the State was responsible. The black 
velvet pall and the ornaments for the walls of 
the room have lately been discovered at Apsley 
House. 

On November 10, the coffin was brought 
by train from Dover and taken to the Great 
Hall of Chelsea Hospital which Cockerell had 
prepared for its reception. On November 11 
and 12, admission to the Lying-in-State was 
by ticket. From the 13th to the 17th, the public 
was allowed to enter. The police arrangements 
were inadequate to cope with the crowds, and 
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two women and one man were crushed to 
death. On November 16, Greville writes :— 


Went yesterday to the Lying-in-State of the 
Duke of Wellington ; fine and well done, but too 
gaudy and theatrical, though this is unavoidable. 
Afterwards to St. Paul’s to see it lit up. The 
effect was very good, but it was like a great rout ; 
all London was there strolling and staring about 
in the midst of a thousand workmen going on 
with their business all the same, and all the fine 
Ladies scrambling over vast masses of timber, or 
ducking to avoid the great beams that were con- 
stantly sweeping along. These public funerals 
are very disgusting mea sententia. On Saturday 
several people were killed and wounded at 
Chelsea ; yesterday everything was orderly and 
well conducted, and I heard of no accidents. 


On the evening of the 17th, the coffin was 
taken to the Horse Guards. It had been pro- 
posed that it should rest the night before the 
funeral at Apsley House and that the procession 
should start from there. This proposal was 
opposed by the Duke’s sons, who pointed out 
that they had made over all rights in the body 
to the public. The Prince Consort agreed with 
this view and the Horse Guards was therefore 
chosen as the place from which the funeral 
procession was to start.* Naturally the Army 
was represented in the procession, but every 
public body with which the Duke had been 
connected took part. Prince Albert, the Cabinet, 
the Bishops and Judges were all present in 
their carriages. The Marshals’ Batons of 
Russia, Prussia, the Netherlands, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Hanover were borne by representa- 
tives of these countries. Only Austria was 
absent, owing to the insults recently offered to 
Marshal Haynau by the London mob. The vast 
bronze funeral car was observed to shake 
violently as it was drawn over the granite setts. 
The procession reached St. Paul’s at ten 
minutes past twelve, having started from the 
Horse Guards at eight. It took-one hour to 
transfer the coffin from the funeral car to the 
bier, on which it was borne into the Cathedral. 
It was not carried up the steps, as a platform 
was built over them at the level of the Cathedral 
floor and this coincided with the height of the 
coffin above the ground as it lay on the car. 
During this time the military bands, stationed 
under the portico of the Cathedral, played at 


_* From information contained in a letter from the 
Prince Consort’s Private Secretary preserved at 
Stratfield Saye. 


intervals the Chorale “ To thee O Lord ” from 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 

At length the coffin entered the Cathec ral 
preceded by the heraldic achievements and the 
batons, and followed by the Chief Mourner, 
the Duke’s elder son and successor, dressed 
in a long purple cloak. During the procession 
up the Nave, Croft’s Sentences were sung. 
The 39th and 9th Psalms were sung to chants 
composed by the Duke’s father, whose once 
popular Church music is now neglected. An 
anthem and a dirge were both specially com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. (later Sir John) 
Goss, organist of St. Paul’s. The anthem 
“If we believe that Jesus died,” which many 
people consider rather a dull work, survives in 
the repertory of most Cathedrals. The con- 
gregation of ten thousand people seated and 
an untold number standing were all provided 
with a similar form of service and when they, 
at the same moment, turned a page there was a 
faint dull roar such as a sudden gust causes 
in a forest in autumn. When the time for the 
committal arrived the coffin sank very slowly 
from view, and all observers are agreed that 
this was the most poignant moment of the 
whole ceremony. During the slow disappear- 
ance of the coffin, the “‘ Dead March in Saul” 
was played. The sentences beginning “ Man 
that is born of a Woman” were sung to the 
lovely music of Croft and Purcell. At the con- 
clusion of the ritual, the Duke’s titles were 
recited by Garter King at Arms, and a mistake 
was made which has since caused endless dis- 
cussion. Among the foreign titles, ‘‘ Duke of 
Brunoy in France ” was included. In fact, this 
distinction had been offered by Louis XVIII 
but had been tactfully declined by the Duke. 
When the titles had been recited and the 
Comptroller of the Duke’s household had, 
in accordance with time-honoured practice, 
broken his staff over the open grave, the ccn- 
gregation left the Cathedral to the sound of 
guns booming from the Tower. 

The great ceremony was at last over. All 
those concerned in its organization sighed with 
relief and, not without justification, con- 
gratulated each other. Given the instructio.s 
issued by the Queen and the Government, :t 
must be admitted that those entrusted with t ic 
organization of the Pageant did their work 
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The scene within St. Paul’s, 
from a lithograph after L. Haghe 
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The Funeral Car, from “‘ The Funeral Procession of Arthur, Duke of Wellington,” published by Ackermann 


extraordinarily well. The Lord Chamberlain 
wrote to Mr. Cockerell conveying the thanks 
of the Queen and the Government for all his 
work at Chelsea Hospital. Lord Exeter added 


I am happy to inform you that Her Majesty as 
well as the members of the late Duke’s Family 
have expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the details of the work at Chelsea. 


The Duke’s sons were privately very far from 
satisfied as the following extracts from letters 
from the Chief Mourner to his father’s friend, 
Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts, show? :— 


11 November, 1852. 

Charles and I have just been there [Chelsea 
Hospital] when it was getting ready for the Queen, 
and this is my report. 

In the first place privacy is out of the question, 
inasmuch as at least 100 persons are essential to 
the “‘ pomp.” And you must not expect escaping 
attention. 

In the second place I never saw a thing more 
disappointing and devoid of good taste and feeling. 
It neither elevates the imagination with the sense 
of glories, putting them so vividly before the eye 
that for the moment one can forget that they are 
past. Nor is there that solemnity which fits into 
distress. 

It is in truth nothing but State, and such state 
as Madame Vestris would be ashamed of. 


13 November. 

The Lying in State is a really disgusting affair, 
7 people they say were killed by the crowd today, 
and I shall carefully consider whether or not it 
will do for us to countenance such a disgraceful 
way of doing honor. 


15 November. 

Both Charles and I have often expressed to 
each other our half regret that the Funeral has 
not been private, but we never have regretted that 
we placed ourselves at the disposition of the 
country. 

If the country has desired that which in real 
good taste is not reverential, at least it has an 


a 7 From letters in the Muniment Room at Stratfield 
ye. 


opportunity of displaying unexampled respect, 

and attachment while it perhaps violates our 

feelings. 

It is interesting to note that both Charles 
Greville and Lord Douro use the word “ dis- 
gusting.” They used it in the same sense as 
Jane Austen used it, meaning what we should 
call “‘ antipathetic.” Disgusting is one of the 
few words ia the English language which time 
has strengthened instead of weakening. The 
truth of the matter is that the average English 
gentleman dislikes pomp and ceremony which 
is not hallowed by tradition. This was the last 
great public funeral to take place in England. 
Many people felt at the time that what it stood 
for and expressed was already out of date. 

The funeral was over, but the last resting 
place of the coffin had still to be found in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s. It was decided to dedicate 
to the sarcophagus the space immediately to 
the East of the Dome area, in the middle of 
which Nelson lies. Mr. William Rashleigh of 
Menabilly in Cornwall offered an_ erratic 
boulder of granite, known as Luxulyonite, as 
a material for the sarcophagus, and his offer 
was accepted. The boulder weighed 18 tons. 
A tent was set up over it and the rock was cut 
and polished in the field where it lay.* The 
cavity for the coffin was made of the exact size 
to contain it and a hole of the precise dimensions 
of the coronet, which lay on the coffin, was 
hollowed out of the huge lid. The sarcophagus 
survived the last war unscathed and 

Here in streaming London’s central roar, 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


8 From information at Stratfield Saye. 
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FOOK REVIEWS 


THE CITY OF THE CHAMBERLAINS 


}ISTORY OF BIRMINGHAM. Vol. i. Manor and 
Borough to 1865 by Conrad Gill ; Vol. ii. 
Borough and City, 1865-1938 by Asa Briggs. 
(Published for the Birmingham City Council 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 63s.) 

Both Birmingham and Manchester received 
a Charter of incorporation in 1838 and the two 
City Councils have published their centenary 
histories on a scale which only public bodies 
or opulent joint-stock companies can now 
afford. What will doubtless become known to 
grateful students of history and the social 
sciences as “Gill and Briggs” inevitably 
invites comparison with its shelf-companion, 
Professor Redford’s 3-volume History of Local 
Government in Manchester (1939-40). “ Gill 
and Briggs ”’ has, however, a much wider scope, 
for the authors attempt to deal with as many 
aspects of Birmingham’s communal life and 
industry as possible, although the development 
of its local government provides the connecting 
framework. For this reason some topics have 
had perforce to be dealt with in a rather sum- 
mary fashion, when the space accorded to them 
might have been allotted to the fuller discus- 
sion of other problems. This is particularly 
true of Mr. Briggs’s history of sport and public 
entertainments in Birmingham. 

Although they are the nation of town- 
dwellers par excellence, in recent years the 
sentimental English have tended to regard 
themselves, quite wrongly, as a nation of 
countrymen. The pursuit of this pathetic 
delusion has not only resulted in the wholesale 
ruin of their countryside, but has also fostered 
an intellectual atmosphere unfavourable to the 
serious study of modern British industrial 
urbanism. There are now ample signs that 
this period of indifference has ended and Pro- 
fessor Gill and Mr. Asa Briggs’s sumptuously- 
produced History of Birmingham is a heartening 
addition to the growing body of serious his- 
‘orical literature treating of British towns and 
cities. It is particularly welcome because 
Birmingham, since the late eighteenth century, 
has never lacked sons who would subscribe 
‘o the words of their fellow-citizen, the Rev. 
George Dawson : “A great town is a solemn 


organism through which should flow, and in 
which should be shaped, all the highest, loftiest, 
and truest ends of man’s intellectual and moral 
nature.” 

In his introductory chapters Professor Gill 
sets Birmingham firmly in its geographical 
setting and disposes gently of the misconcep- 
tions concerning Birmingham’s early history 
which local patriotism has invented and un- 
critical repetition by subsequent writers has 
endowed with longevity. One of the worst 
offenders in this respect was the eighteenth- 
century antiquarian William Hutton, who, in 
spite of countervailing virtues, “‘ thought more 
of writing an interesting and entertaining nar- 
rative than of giving accurate and balanced 
statements.” Owing to the lack of manorial 
documents (one wonders whether an intensive 
search has ever been made for them) Professor 
Gill reaches ‘‘ The Age of Steam ” by the end 
of his first sixty pages. This gap in the record 
is particularily annoying because Birmingham’s 
population probably increased fivefold between 
James I’s reign and the accession of George I. 
By 1714 the town was already one of the chief 
centres of manufacture in England. 

The present volumes therefore deal mainly 
with the last two centuries and particularly with 
the nineteenth century. By 1769 Birmingham 
had far outgrown the ancient framework of 
ecclesiastical and manorial government, and the 
establishment of Street Commissioners of the 
usual eighteenth-century pattern by Act of 
Parliament in that year marked the beginning 
of a new era, although it is true that the Com- 
mission was not very active during its first 
years, when it was hardly more than a not very 
successful addition to the numerous social 
clubs to which the inhabitants were so fond of 
resorting. Yet the work of the Street Com- 
missioners is the foundation on which has been 
reared the mighty edifice of modern local 
government in Birmingham, and nothing stands 
out more clearly from the story told by Pro- 
fessor Gill and Mr. Briggs than the fact that 
a highly organized and generally acceptable 
system of local rule cannot be rapidly im- 
provised and requires many decades of evolu- 
tionary growth for its efficient working. 
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The interplay of the various Radical agitations 
for Parliamentary reform, municipal reform and 
Chartism in the early railway age is well brought 
out, and the great legal struggle of 1838-41 for the 
confirmation of the charter of incorporation makes 
exciting reading. It was not until 1851 that the 
much-abused Tory oligarchs of the Street Commission 
surrendered their power with quiet dignity to the new 
Corporation. Then anti-climax followed, when a 
clique of “‘ economists ” (in the local government 
sense) ruled the town with such thorough-going 
meanness from 1852 to 1861 that its surviving 
members received, two years after they lost control 
of the Council, an oblique, but none the less severe, 
rebuke from Queen Victoria herself. During these 
shameful years Birmingham was under the influence 
of men “of the unprogressive tradesmen class— 
many of them worthy men in their way, but of limited 
ideas. In their private businesses they were not 
accustomed to deal with big transactions and high 
figures, so that spending large sums of money, if 
proposed, filled the brewer, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker with alarm.” 

Professor Gill and Mr. Briggs show quite clearly 
that Joseph Chamberlain’s much-publicised “ gas 
and water socialism ” of 1871-76 was not a bolt out 
of the blue, but the logical development of the 
victory of the municipal reformers in the early 
1860’s. Why this movement for the setting up of 
large-scale municipal businesses should develop 
with peculiar intensity in an area of predominantly 
small-scale enterprise is, however, nowhere ade- 
quately explained. But then, as Mr. Briggs remarks 
in his introduction “ .. . there are still many subjects 
and problems which need further explanation. 
Birmingham needs not only a general history but a 
series of specialized monographs.” In some respects 
Chamberlain’s cleansing of the stables was more 
necessary than in some other towns—Liverpool, 
for example, had had a Medical Officer of Health 
since 1847, while Birmingham did not appoint one 
until 1872, the year in which a Public Health Act 
made the appointment of such officials compulsory ; 
Birmingham Corporation bought out the local private 
gas company in 1875, but the Manchester Police 
Commissioners had begun the sale of gas to the 
public in the second year after Waterloo ; and as late 
as 1935 there were still 38,773 back-to-back houses 
in Birmingham, a much larger number than in 


Manchester, where the erection of fresh dwellings of 


this type had been illegal since 1844. 

Mr. Briggs reminds us that Birmingham is not 
only the city of the Chamberlains and of metals, but 
the city of the Cadburys and of cocoa, of Dunlops 
and rubber, and therefore as much one of the 
economic capitals of the world as Liverpool or 
Manchester. It is an amalgam of extreme private 
enterprise and radical socialism, of intense paro- 
chialism and engulfing regionalism, of Non- 
conformity and right-wing politics, where extreme 
Imperialism in national affairs has been combined 
with municipal policies which heralded the Welfare 
State. In a publication of 1928, Birmingham and its 
Civic Managers, issued by a City Council pre- 
dominantly Conservative between the two World 
Wars, occur the prophetic words : “ The modern 
municipality’s interest in her citizens extends from 
the cradle to the grave ; nay, even longer, from the 
ante-natal clinic to the City Cemetery.” 


W. H. CHALONER. 
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HEALING AND SETTLING 


THE EARLIER TUDORS, 1485-1558. By J. D. Macki.. 
Volume 7, xford History of Englan . 
(Clarendon Press, 25s.) 

It was because Henry Tudor had the power ‘5 
gain the throne, and because he and his successo’s 
had the power to keep it, rather than by any breac 1 
in constitutional tradition, that the year 1485 ‘s 
justly reckoned a turning-point in English histor’. 
Anarchy gave place to order, uncertainty to authority, 
which allowed a practical people to realize their 
practical ends. No great change in the mearis 
whereby England was governed took place; no 
new theory of kingly power emerged, and what new 
machinery came into being was a development of 
the old and known. The whole atmosphere was 
impregnated with medieval ideas, and the institutions 
followed medieval practice. The transition to the 
modern world was gradual, a development due not 
to profound theory but practical common sense (the 
Tudors excelled in dealing with realities), a new 
handling of old institutions. The “‘ new monarchy ”’ 
was the political expression of the Renaissance, and 
the Renaissance represented the triumph of the facts. 
Founding upon incontrovertible fact, moving in 
general accordance with English habit, by way of 
compromise between tradition and progress, “ heal- 
ing and settling,” the Tudors gave stability, the 
crying need in 1485. Tudor government knew the 
length of its arm; it limited its objectives, and 
secured its ends: ‘‘ what he minded,” wrote Bacon 
of Henry VII, “‘ he compassed.” The early Tudors 
built a central power in close touch with subordinate 
institutions, which was to stand the searching tests 
of time and circumstance, and were supported (this 
is vital in their achievement) by a society of sturdy 
folk, rejoicing in the noise and colour of public 
spectacles, keen in business, competent in agriculture, 
adventurous at sea, and when occasion required, 
hardy in arms. 

Throughout this period, change was in the air. 
Everywhere, facts were in rebellion against theories. 
Customs and establishments which for centuries 
had been the sure foundation of European society 
were under attack. In their place developed the 
sovereign nation-state, national self-sufficiency, the 
reformed church, individual conscience, enterprise, 
thrift, and industry. The effects were felt in every 
branch of public life, and in art, architecture, literature, 
music, and learning. In England, the connection 
between renaissance and reformation was more than 
usually close : the renaissance began in the church, 
and it was mainly upon ecclesiastical institutions that 
its criticism played. Discrepancies between theory 
and fact grew too wide to be ignored by minds 
well practised in the search for truth, and the esta- 
blished ideas and institutions were steadily less able 
to endure attack. Sometimes the changes were not 
apparent to the generations that experienced them, 
nor were they those that had been designed and 
intended by the innovators. As often in history. 
the innovators themselves were sometimes unaware 
that they were making any change of consequence. 

The mainspring of the sixteenth-century state 
was the prince, cultivating the rising middle and 
merchant classes, keeping nobility and church in 
order (neither in England were in any case to chal- 
lenge the power of a king who knew how to make 
use of his resources), introducing new men, efficient 
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ha d-working officials like Thomas Cromwell, to 
hi. service, commending himself to his people at 
laize by his justice, able government, and authority. 
A: times arbitrary in action, Henry VIII and Mary 
hed the clear conviction that the thing they wanted 
w:s right in itself, and that because it was right, they 
were entitled to seek it by all the means in their 
power, without undue attention to scruple, or to the 
more orthodox consciences of other people. In the 
magnification of the power of the Crown, much was 
done by Parliament. The Tudor monarchy, though 
it appeared to be, and in some sense was, absolute, 
yet presaged the rule of King in Parliament. The 
prestige of toth rose, and the relationship between 
them (a question of management) became, and re- 
mained, of the first importance. 

When Mary died (17 November, 1558), she left 
behind her an empty treasury, a considerable debt 
abroad, a country torn with misgovernment, depressed 
by the loss of Calais, and disgusted with a faith which 
had kindled the fires of Smithfield (of which she 
was the prime cause). As in 1485, many calculated 
on a speedy downfall of the new régime. Yet all 
was not failure. Below the arid soil, the roots of 
nationality were quick, and ready to shoot forth 
stems which were to bear a great harvest. As 
Holinshed described it, “after all the stormy, 
tempestuous, and blustering windy weather of Queen 
Mary was overblown, the darksome clouds of dis- 
comfort dispersed . it pleased God to send 
England a calm and quiet season, a clear and lovely 
sunshine, a quitset from former broils.” Here is 
Professor Mackie’s final sentence: “‘ Sound in her 
stock, as competent in her institutions, instinct with 
life and energy, England awaited the’ arrival of 
Elizabeth.” She it was who demonstrated the 
very real achievements of her predecessors. Pro- 
fessor Mackie, drawing on a wealth of contem- 
porary and secondary sources, presents clearly 
and simply the developments, problems and per- 
sonalities of this crowded and complicated period. 
On the more controversial questions, he states the 
evidence for all concerned, leaving the reader to 
form his own opinion, and giving him the references 
to enable him to look further afield—an unaccustomed 
but salutary mental exercise which may not alto- 
gether satisfy either student or general reader. The 
most satisfying chapters are those on economic 
development, on the reign of Mary, and on the 
achievement of the age. An appendix dealing with 
Tudor coinage, two genealogical tables, a list of 
holders of Offices, seven maps, and a bibliography, 
complete a worthy addition to a notable series. 


Eric ROBSON. 


THE JACOBITE TRAGEDY 


THE QUEST FORLORN. By C. H. Hartmann. 
(Heinemann, 183s.) 

_ Of all events in our recent history the “ forty- 
fve” has been most clouded with romance. Whig 
0° Jacobite, Scot or Saxon, all have been moved by 
tie debonair heroism of Prince Charles and his 
s-ven men of Moidant. There is so much for the 
loyal Stuart historian to seize upon—the brilliant 
\ ctories of Prestonpans and Falkirk, the daring of 
t .e march to Derby and the even more skilful retreat, 
t.e heroism of Flora Macdonald, the unflinching 
| yalty of the Jacobite clans. Satiate with glory, he 
cn turn his indignation against the butchery of 
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Cumberland and the vile devastation of the Hi: 4- 
lands. A glowing narrative can be clothed in m« -a] 
fervour to soothe the wounded pride of a defea -d 
and subjected nation. It is a mixture whicii rar ly 
to entertain, but at the cost of distorting 
truth. 

Mr. Hartmann pursues the truth without p e- 
judice. Wishing neither to praise nor to blame | ut 
only to understand, he has written an account of | ie 
“ forty-five” which may displease loyal Jacobi ec 
but will stand the test of truth and time. He stres es 
—what so many historians have ignored—the ho; e- 
lessness of the rebellion from the very start. ‘ts 
failure was certain unless France could wrest the 
control of the sea from Britain, which was hig!ily 
improbable and never attempted. Furthermore, ie 
underlines the total lack of support for Prince Charles 
in England without which victory could never have 
been achieved. But he seriously underestimates tlie 
interest of Englishmen in the rebellion. They were 
passionately interested. Provincial newspapers 
printed hardly any other news for weeks ; many 
increased their size or produced special supple- 
ments ; a few enterprising printers took the oppor- 
tunity of the intense excitement to launch new 
papers. The interest was certainly there, indeed its 
absence would have been incredible. What was 
lacking was any desire to participate in the rebellion. 
Mr. Hartmann is more successful in his treatment of 
the conflict in Scotland, and he brings out clearly 
how it became a focus for the latent animosities 
between clans and between Highlanders and Low- 
landers. Without control of the sea, with practically 
no support in England and with considerable opposi- 
tion in Scotland, Prince Charles’s cause was doomed 
from the moment he raised his standard. This is 
the author’s thesis and only the prejudiced will dis- 
agree with it. Yet he does full justice to the courage, 
daring and skill of Prince Charles and his supporters. 
The greatest strength of the book lies in its com- 
passionate understanding of human character. He 
writes with moving sympathy of the Jacobite leaders, 
even of Lovat, and his description of Balmerino’s 
last days in the Tower would stir the coldest heart, 
but the tragedy of the Jacobites does not blind him. 
The same insight, the same compassion is exercised 
on the efficient, stupid, coarse-grained Cumberland 
who, to do him justice, would have died as well as 
Balmerino. 

Mr. Hartmann has written an extremely refreshing 
book—balanced, urbane, clearly and compellingly 


written. 
J. H. PLuMB. 


KING OF HAITI 


HENRY CHRISTOPHE AND THOMAS CLARKSON: A 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs 
and Clifford H. Prater. (University of Californ:1 
Press. London: Cambridge University Pres, 

Os. 
le Christophe, a British West Indian Negr» 
and a former slave, was King of Haiti from 1811 ©» 

1820. Thomas Clarkson was an English philar 

thropist ; later his followers were to dispute wit 

those of William Wilberforce as to which of the tw 
men had done the most to bring about the abolitio 
of the slave trade. Henry Christophe (the mixe 

English and French spelling is that which he use 

in all his state documents) availed himself « 
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C arkson’s interest in Haiti as a nation of former 
slaves to use him as a kind of unofficial ‘“‘ambassador 
at large ”’ in Europe ; he also frequently sought his 
acvice on the enormous problems which faced the 
now state. 


The letters written by the King and printed in 
this book are remarkable for their clear common 
sense. At the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
wnich Clarkson went on Christophe’s behalf, the 
Tzar was shown one of them; he showed it, in 
turn, to the Austrian Emperor and the King of 
Prussia, who “‘ pronounced it to be as good a letter 
as any of their own Cabinet Ministers could have 
written on the occasion,” which was at least meant 
by the two sovereigns as a compliment. In these 
letters, which are excellently translated from the 
French, there is nothing of the self-indulgent tyrant 
who did, in fact, exist and who, in the end, killed 
himself rather than fall into the hands of his subjects 
in revolt. Instead, there is an honest, thoughtful 
man, desperately anxious to turn complete savages 
and practitioners of voodoo into a modern com- 
munity within a few years. The tyrant and the 
honest political philosopher was the same man ; and 
though there is nothing hypocritical about the letters, 
Christophe was no believer in democracy for his 
own people, and he never saw any reason why he 
should forgo the traditional perquisites of royaltv. 

All that remains now of the Kingdom of Haiti 
are the ruins of a huge citadel on an almost completely 
inaccessible mountain top in the jungle, the ruins 
of a once elegant palace called Sans Souci, and the 
memory of his two oddly titled counsellors the Count 
of Limonade and the Duke of Marmelade, military 
governor of Cape Henry. (Both these titles were 
taken from localities named by the original French 
slave-owning settlers to whose rule the Negroes 
put an end when the ideas of the French revolution 
reached Haiti.) First of Christophe’s worries, the 
threads of which run through all this correspondence, 
was the fear that the French would attempt to retake 
all or part of the island of Hispaniola from which 
they had been driven in 1803. After the coming of 
peace and the restoration of the Bourbons there 
were French diehards who urged that expeditions 
should be sent to reconquer the former French 
possessions. What prevented this from happening 
was, more than anything else, the abolition of the 
slave trade, for it was realized that without the trade 
the French landowners in the island, if they were 
restored, would never be able to re-stock their 
plantations with labour. To keep French ambitions 
in check, Christophe tried hard to get British recogni- 
ton, which was always denied, principally because 
of a wish not to offend France, and also, perhaps, 
because there were at that time two Haitian govern- 
ments in existence, Christophe’s kingdom in the 
North, and a mulatto-dominated republic in the 
South, which eventually took over the kingdom, 
oceupied what is now the Dominican Republic and 
for twenty-two years ruled the whole island of 
Hispaniola. 

Between 1807 and 1810 Christophe fought with 
the head of the Haitian Republic, General Pétion, 
aid expelled his troops from the territory of the 
k ngdom ;_ then he abandoned his efforts to subdue 
tiem completely for fear that the French might be 
ale to take advantage of the conflict to intervene 
decisively. Fear of France also made Christophe 
keep under arms far more men than he could spare 
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two women and one man were crushed to 
death. On November 16, Greville writes :— 
Went yesterday to the Lying-in-State of the 
Duke of Wellington ; fine and well done, but too 
gaudy and theatrical, though this is unavoidable. 
Afterwards to St. Paul’s to see it lit up. The 
effect was very good, but it was like a great rout ; 
all London was there strolling and staring about 
in the midst of a thousand workmen going on 
with their business all the same, and all the fine 
Ladies scrambling over vast masses of timber, or 
ducking to avoid the great beams that were con- 
stantly sweeping along. These public funerals 
are very disgusting mea sententia. On Saturday 
several people were killed and wounded at 
Chelsea ; yesterday everything was orderly and 
well conducted, and I heard of no accidents. 


On the evening of the 17th, the coffin was 
taken to the Horse Guards. It had been pro- 
posed that it should rest the night before the 
funeral at Apsley House and that the procession 
should start from there. This proposal was 
opposed by the Duke’s sons, who pointed out 
that they had made over all rights in the body 
to the public. The Prince Consort agreed with 
this view and the Horse Guards was therefore 
chosen as the place from which the funeral 
procession was to start.* Naturally the Army 
was represented in the procession, but every 
public body with which the Duke had been 
connected took part. Prince Albert, the Cabinet, 
the Bishops and Judges were all present in 
their carriages. The Marshals’ Batons of 
Russia, Prussia, the Netherlands, Spain, Por- 
tugal and Hanover were borne by representa- 
tives of these countries. Only Austria was 
absent, owing to the insults recently offered to 
Marshal Haynau by the London mob. The vast 
bronze funeral car was observed to shake 
violently as it was drawn over the granite setts. 
The procession reached St. Paul’s at ten 
minutes past twelve, having started from the 
Horse Guards at eight. It took-one hour to 
transfer the coffin from the funeral car to the 
bier, on which it was borne into the Cathedral. 
It was not carried up the steps, as a platform 
was built over them at the level of the Cathedral 
floor and this coincided with the height of the 
coffin above the ground as it lay on the car. 
During this time the military bands, stationed 
under the portico of the Cathedral, played at 


® From information contained in a letter from the 
Prince Consort’s Private Secretary preserved at 
Stratfield Saye. 
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intervals the Chorale “‘ To thee O Lord ” from 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 

At length the coffin entered the Cathedral 
preceded by the heraldic achievements and the 
batons, and followed by the Chief Mourner, 
the Duke’s elder son and successor, dressed 
in a long purple cloak. During the procession 
up the Nave, Croft’s Sentences were sung. 
The 39th and 9th Psalms were sung to chants 
composed by the Duke’s father, whose once 
populjar Church music is now neglected. An 
anthem and a dirge were both specially com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. (later Sir John) 
Goss, organist of St. Paul’s. The anthem 
“If we believe that Jesus died,” which many 
people consider rather a dull work, survives in 
the repertory of most Cathedrals. The con- 
gregation of ten thousand people seated and 
an untold number standing were all provided 
with a similar form of service and when they, 
at the same moment, turned a page there was a 
faint dull roar such as a sudden gust causes 
in a forest in autumn. When the time for the 
committal arrived the coffin sank very slowly 
from view, and all observers are agreed that 
this was the most poignant moment of the 
whole ceremony. During the slow disappear- 
ance of the coffin, the “‘ Dead March in Saul ” 
was played. The sentences beginning “‘ Man 
that is born of a Woman” were sung to the 
lovely music of Croft and Purcell. At the con- 
clusion of the ritual, the Duke’s titles were 
recited by Garter King at Arms, and a mistake 
was made which has since caused endless dis- 
cussion. Among the foreign titles, ‘“‘ Duke of 
Brunoy in France ” was included. In fact, this 
distinction had been offered by Louis XVIII 
but had been tactfully declined by the Duke. 
When the titles had been recited and the 
Comptroller of the Duke’s household had, 
in accordance with time-honoured practice, 
broken his staff over the open grave, the con- 
gregation left the Cathedral to the sound of 
guns booming from the Tower. 

The great ceremony was at last over. All 
those concerned in its organization sighed with 
relief and, not without justification, con- 
gratulated each other. Given the instructions 
issued by the Queen and the Government, ‘t 
must be admitted that those entrusted with the 
organization of the Pageant did their wor< 
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extraordinarily well. The Lord Chamberlain 
wrote to Mr. Cockerell conveying the thanks 
of the Queen and the Government for all his 
work at Chelsea Hospital. Lord Exeter added 


I am happy to inform you that Her Majesty as 
well as the members of the late Duke’s Family 
have expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the details of the work at Chelsea. 


The Duke’s sons were privately very far from 
satisfied as the following extracts from letters 
from the Chief Mourner to his father’s friend, 
Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts, show? :— 


11 November, 1852. 

Charles and I have just been there [Chelsea 
Hospital] when it was getting ready for the Queen, 
and this is my report. 

In the first place privacy is out of the question, 
inasmuch as at least 100 persons are essential to 
the “‘ pomp.” And you must not expect escaping 
attention. 

In the second place I never saw a thing more 
disappointing and devoid of good taste and feeling. 
It neither elevates the imagination with the sense 
of glories, putting them so vividly before the eye 
that for the moment one can forget that they are 
past. Nor is there that solemnity which fits into 
distress. 

It is in truth nothing but State, and such state 
as Madame Vestris would be ashamed of. 


13 November. 

The Lying in State is a really disgusting affair, 
7 people they say were killed by the crowd today, 
and I shall carefully consider whether or not it 
will do for us to countenance such a disgraceful 
way of doing honor. 


15 November. 

Both Charles and I have often expressed to 
each other our half regret that the Funeral has 
not been private, but we never have regretted that 
we placed ourselves at the disposition of the 
country. 

If the country has desired that which in real 
good taste is not reverential, at least it has an 


7 7 From letters in the Muniment Room at Stratfield 
ye. 
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By courtesy of the Duke of VVellingto» 


The Funeral Car, from “‘ The Funeral Procession of Arthur, Duke of Wellington,” published by Ackermann 


opportunity of displaying unexampled respect, 

and attachment while it perhaps violates our 

feelings. 

It is interesting to note that both Charles 
Greville and Lord Douro use the word “ dis- 
gusting.” They used it in the same sense as 
Jane Austen used it, meaning what we should 
call “‘ antipathetic.” Disgusting is one of the 
few words in the English language which time 
has strengthened instead of weakening. The 
truth of the matter is that the average English 
gentleman dislikes pomp and ceremony which 
is not hallowed by tradition. This was the last 
great public funeral to take place in England. 
Many people felt at the time that what it stood 
for and expressed was already out of date. 

The funeral was over, but the last resting 
place of the coffin had still to be found in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s. It was decided to dedicate 
to the sarcophagus the space immediately to 
the East of the Dome area, in the middle of 
which Nelson lies. Mr. William Rashleigh of 
Menabilly in Cornwall offered an erratic 
boulder of granite, known as Luxulyonite, as 
a material for the sarcophagus, and his offer 
was accepted. The boulder weighed 18 tons. 
A tent was set up over it and the rock was cut 
and polished in the field where it lay.* The 
cavity for the coffin was made of the exact size 
to contain it and a hole of the precise dimensions 
of the coronet, which lay on the coffin, was 
hollowed out of the huge lid. The sarcophagus 
survived the last war unscathed and 

Here in streaming London’s central roar, 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


8 From information at Stratfield Saye. 
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BOK REVIEWS 


THE CITY OF THE CHAMBERLAINS 


H STORY OF BIRMINGHAM. Vol. i. Manor and 
Borough to 1865 by Conrad Gill ; Vol. ii. 
Borough and City, 1865-1938 by Asa Briggs. 
(Published for the Birmingham City Council 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 635.) 

Both Birmingham and Manchester received 
a charter of incorporation in 1838 and the two 
City Councils have published their centenary 
histories on a scale which only public bodies 
or Opulent joint-stock companies can now 
afford. What will doubtless become known to 
grateful students of history and the social 
sciences as “Gill and Briggs” inevitably 
invites comparison with its shelf-companion, 
Professor Redford’s 3-volume History of Local 
Government in Manchester (1939-40). “‘ Gill 
and Briggs ” has, however, a much wider scope, 
for the authors attempt to deal with as many 
aspects of Birmingham’s communal life and 
industry as possible, although the development 
of its local government provides the connecting 
framework. For this reason some topics have 
had perforce to be dealt with in a rather sum- 
mary fashion, when the space accorded to them 
might have been allotted to the fuller discus- 
sion of other problems. This is particularly 
true of Mr. Briggs’s history of sport and public 
entertainments in Birmingham. 

Although they are the nation of town- 
dwellers par excellence, in recent years the 
sentimental English have tended to regard 
themselves, quite wrongly, as a nation of 
countrymen. The pursuit of this pathetic 
delusion has not only resulted in the wholesale 
ruin of their countryside, but has also fostered 
an intellectual atmosphere unfavourable to the 
serious study of modern British industrial 
urbanism. There are now ample signs that 
this period of indifference has ended and Pro- 
‘essor Gill and Mr. Asa Briggs’s sumptuously- 
oroduced History of Birmingham is a heartening 
iddition to the growing body of serious his- 
‘orical literature treating of British towns and 
ities. It is particularly welcome because 
Birmingham, since the late eighteenth century, 
has never lacked sons who would subscribe 
‘o the words of their fellow-citizen, the Rev. 
George Dawson : “A great town is a solemn 


organism through which should flow, and in 
which should be shaped, all the highest, loftiest, 
and truest ends of man’s intellectual and moral 
nature.” 

In his introductory chapters Professor Gill 
sets Birmingham firmly in its geographical 
setting and disposes gently of the misconcep- 
tions concerning Birmingham’s early history 
which local patriotism has invented and un- 
critical repetition by subsequent writers has 
endowed with longevity. One of the worst 
offenders in this respect was the eighteenth- 
century antiquarian William Hutton, who, in 
spite of countervailing virtues, “ thought more 
of writing an interesting and entertaining nar- 
rative than of giving accurate and balanced 
statements.”” Owing to the lack of manorial 
documents (one wonders whether an intensive 
search has ever been made for them) Professor 
Gill reaches ‘‘ The Age of Steam ” by the end 
of his first sixty pages. This gap in the record 
is particularly annoying because Birmingham’s 
population probably increased fivefold between 
James I’s reign and the accession of George I. 
By 1714 the town was already one of the chief 
centres of manufacture in England. 

The present volumes therefore deal mainly 
with the last two centuries and particularly with 
the nineteenth century. By 1769 Birmingham 
had far outgrown the ancient framework of 
ecclesiastical and manorial government, and the 
establishment of Street Commissioners of the 
usual eighteenth-century pattern by Act of 
Parliament in that year marked the beginning 
of a new era, although it is true that the Com- 
mission was not very active during its first 
years, when it was hardly more than a not very 
successful addition to the numerous social 
clubs to which the inhabitants were so fond of 
resorting. Yet the work of the Street Com- 
missioners is the foundation on which has been 
reared the mighty edifice of modern local 
government in Birmingham, and nothing stands 
out more clearly from the story told by Pro- 
fessor Gill and Mr. Briggs than the fact that 
a highly organized and generally acceptable 
system of local rule cannot be rapidly im- 
provised and requires many decades of evolu- 
tionary growth for its efficient working. 
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The interplay of the various Radical agitations 
for Parliamentary reform, municipal reform and 
Chartism in the early railway age is well brought 
out, and the great legal struggle of 1838-41 for the 
confirmation of the charter of incorporation makes 
exciting reading. It was not until 1851 that the 
much-abused Tory oligarchs of the Street Commission 
surrendered their power with quiet dignity to the new 
Corporation. Then anti-climax followed, when a 
clique of “ economists ” (in the local government 
sense) ruled the town with such thorough-going 
meanness from 1852 to 1861 that its surviving 
members received, two years after they lost control 
of the Council, an oblique, but none the less severe, 
rebuke from Queen Victoria herself. During these 
shameful years Birmingham was under the influence 
of men “of the unprogressive tradesmen class— 
many of them worthy men in their way, but of limited 
ideas. In their private businesses they were not 
accustomed to deal with big transactions and high 
figures, so that spending large sums of money, if 
proposed, filled the brewer, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker with alarm.” 

Professor Gill and Mr. Briggs show quite clearly 
that Joseph Chamberlain’s much-publicised “ gas 
and water socialism ” of 1871-76 was not a bolt out 
of the blue, but the logical development of the 
victory of the municipal reformers in the early 
1860’s. Why this movement for the setting up of 
large-scale municipal businesses should develop 
with peculiar intensity in an area of predominantly 
small-scale enterprise is, however, nowhere ade- 
quately explained. But then, as Mr. Briggs remarks 
in his introduction “ . . . there are still many subjects 
and problems which need further explanation. 
Birmingham needs not only a general history but a 
series of specialized monographs.” In some respects 
Chamberlain’s cleansing of the stables was more 
necessary than in some other towns—Liverpool, 
for example, had had a Medical Officer of Health 
since 1847, while Birmingham did not appoint one 
until 1872, the year in which a Public Health Act 
made the appointment of such officials compulsory ; 
Birmingham Corporation bought out the local private 
gas company in 1875, but the Manchester Police 
Commissioners had begun the sale of gas to the 
public in the second year after Waterloo ; and as late 
as 1935 there were still 38,773 back-to-back houses 
in Birmingham, a much larger number than in 


Manchester, where the erection of fresh dwellings of 


this type had been illegal since 1844. 

Mr. Briggs reminds us that Birmingham is not 
only the city of the Chamberlains and of metals, but 
the city of the Cadburys and of cocoa, of Dunlops 
and rubber, and therefore as much one of the 
economic capitals of the world as Liverpool or 
Manchester. It is an amalgam of extreme private 
enterprise and radical socialism, of intense paro- 
chialism and engulfing regionalism, of Non- 
conformity and right-wing politics, where extreme 
Imperialism in national affairs has been combined 
with municipal policies which heralded the Welfare 
State. In a publication of 1928, Birmingham and its 
Civic Managers, issued by a City Council pre- 
dominantiy Conservative between the two World 
Wars, occur the prophetic words : “‘ The modern 
municipality’s interest in her citizens extends from 
the cradle to the grave ; nay, even longer, from the 
ante-natal clinic to the City Cemetery.” 


W. H. CHALONER. 


HEALING AND SETTLING 


THE EARLIER TUDORS, 1485-1558. By J. D. Macki. 
Volume 7, Oxford History of Englan . 
(Clarendon Press, 25s.) 

It was because Henry Tudor had the power > 
gain the throne, and because he and his successo’ s 
had the power to keep it, rather than by any breac : 
in constitutional tradition, that the year 1485 1s 
justly reckoned a turning-point in English histor’. 
Anarchy gave place to order, uncertainty to authorit’, 
which allowed a practical people to realize their 
practical ends. No great change in the meas 
whereby England was governed took place; no 
new theory of kingly power emerged, and what new 
machinery came into being was a development of 
the old and known. The whole atmosphere was 
impregnated with medieval ideas, and the institutions 
followed medieval practice. The transition to the 
modern world was gradual, a development due not 
to profound theory but practical common sense (the 
Tudors excelled in dealing with realities), a new 
handling of old institutions. The “‘ new monarchy ”’ 
was the political expression of the Renaissance, and 
the Renaissance represented the triumph of the facts. 
Founding upon incontrovertible fact, moving in 
general accordance with English habit, by way of 
compromise between tradition and progress, “ heal- 
ing and settling,’ the Tudors gave stability, the 
crying need in 1485. Tudor government knew the 
length of its arm; it limited its objectives, and 
secured its ends: ‘“‘ what he minded,” wrote Bacon 
of Henry VII, “‘ he compassed.”” The early Tudors 
built a central power in close touch with subordinate 
institutions, which was to stand the searching tests 
of time and circumstance, and were supported (this 
is vital in their achievement) by a society of sturdy 
folk, rejoicing in the noise and colour of public 
spectacles, keen in business, competent in agriculture, 
adventurous at sea, and when occasion required, 
hardy in arms. 

Throughout this period, change was in the air. 
Everywhere, facts were in rebellion against theories. 
Customs and establishments which for centuries 
had been the sure foundation of European society 
were under attack. In their place developed the 
sovereign nation-state, national self-sufficiency, the 
reformed church, individual conscience, enterprise, 
thrift, and industry. The effects were felt in every 
branch of public life, and in art, architecture, literature, 
music, and learning. In England, the connection 
between renaissance and reformation was more than 
usually close : the renaissance began in the church, 
and it was mainly upon ecclesiastical institutions that 
its criticism played. Discrepancies between theory 
and fact grew too wide to be ignored by minds 
well practised in the search for truth, and the esta- 
blished ideas and institutions were steadily less able 
to endure attack. Sometimes the changes were not 
apparent to the generations that experienced them, 
nor were they those that had been designed and 
intended by the innovators. As often in history. 
the innovators themselves were sometimes unaware 
that they were making any change of consequence. 

The mainspring of the sixteenth-century state 
was the prince, cultivating the rising middle and 
merchant classes, keeping nobility and church in 
order (neither in England were in any case to chal- 
lenge the power of a king who knew how to make 
use of his resources), introducing new men, efficient 
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he -d-working officials like Thomas Cromwell, to 
hi. service, commending himself to his people at 
la. ge by his justice, able government, and authority. 
A times arbitrary in action, Henry VIII and Mary 
hed the clear conviction that the thing they wanted 
ws right in itself, and that because it was right, they 
were entitled to seek it by all the means in their 
power, without undue attention to scruple, or to the 
more orthodox consciences of other people. In the 
magnification of the power of the Crown, much was 
done by Parliament. The Tudor monarchy, though 
it appeared to be, and in some sense was, absolute, 
yet presaged the rule of King in Parliament. The 
prestige of both rose, and the relationship between 
them (a question of management) became, and re- 
mained, of the first importance. 

When Mary died (17 November, 1558), she left 
behind her an empty treasury, a considerable debt 
abroad, a country torn with misgovernment, depressed 
by the loss of Calais, and disgusted with a faith which 
had kindled the fires of Smithfield (of which she 
was the prime cause). As in 1485, many calculated 
on a speedy downfall of the new régime. Yet all 
was not failure. Below the arid soil, the roots of 
nationality were quick, and ready to shoot forth 
stems which were to bear a great harvest. As 
Holinshed described it, “‘ after all the stormy, 
tempestuous, and blustering windy weather of Queen 
Mary was overblown, the darksome clouds of dis- 
comfort dispersed ... it pleased God to send 
England a calm and quiet season, a clear and lovely 
sunshine, a quitset from former broils.” Here is 
Professor Mackie’s final sentence: ‘‘ Sound in her 
stock, as competent in her institutions, instinct with 
life and energy, England awaited the arrival of 
Elizabeth.” She it was who demonstrated the 
very real achievements of her predecessors. Pro- 
fessor Mackie, drawing on a wealth of contem- 
porary and secondary sources, presents clearly 
and simply the developments, problems and per- 
sonalities of this crowded and complicated period. 
On the more controversial questions, he states the 
evidence for all concerned, leaving the reader to 
form his own opinion, and giving him the references 
to enable him to look further afield—an unaccustomed 
but salutary mental exercise which may not alto- 
gether satisfy either student or general reader. The 
most satisfying chapters are those on economic 
development, on the reign of Mary, and on the 
achievement of the age. An appendix dealing with 
Tudor coinage, two genealogical tables, a list of 
holders of Offices, seven maps, and a bibliography, 
complete a worthy addition to a notable series. 


ERIC ROBSON. 


THE JACOBITE TRAGEDY 


THE QUEST FORLORN. By C. H. Hartmann. 

(Heinemann, 18s.) 

Of all events in our recent history the “ forty- 
five”? has been most clouded with romance. Whig 
0, Jacobite, Scot or Saxon, all have been moved by 
tie debonair heroism of Prince Charles and his 
sven men of Moidant. There is so much for the 
loyal Stuart historian to seize upon—the brilliant 
v.ctories of Prestonpans and Falkirk, the daring of 
te march to Derby and the even more skilful retreat, 
t'e heroism of Flora Macdonald, the unflinching 
lc yalty of the Jacobite clans. Satiate with glory, he 
cn turn his indignation against the butchery of 
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HARRAP 


Leonardo 
da Vinci 


ANTONINA VALLENTIN 


The author has written what must be the 
first complete biography of this astound- 
ing man who almost compassed human 
knowledge. She has gone with him down 
all the myriad roads of his curiosity and 
has recorded and assessed their content ; 
a discerning critic, she has subjected his 
art to an analysis which fascinates in its 
originality and clarity. 

Mme. Vallentin has produced what has 
not appeared before—a life of Leonardo 
in the round, the artist, the genius and the 
man. 

Many plates, 572 pages 
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LONGMANS 


Cumberland and the vile devastation of the Hi; :- 
lands. A glowing narrative can be clothed in m« 4] 
fervour to soothe the wounded pride of a defea -d 
and subjected nation. It is a mixture which rar ly 
entertain, but at the cost of distorting 
truth. 

Mr. Hartmann pursues the truth without p e- 
judice. Wishing neither to praise nor to blame ! ut 
only to understand, he has written an account of | ie 
“ forty-five” which may displease loyal Jacobi es 
but will stand the test of truth and time. He stres es 
—what so many historians have ignored—the ho; e- 
lessness of the rebellion from the very start. ‘ts 
failure was certain unless France could wrest the 
control of the sea from Britain, which was hig! ly 
improbable and never attempted. Furthermore, ie 
underlines the total lack of support for Prince Char!es 
in England without which victory could never have 
been achieved. But he seriously underestimates tiie 
interest of Englishmen in the rebellion. They were 
passionately interested. Provincial newspapers 
printed hardly any other news for weeks ; many 
increased their size or produced special supple- 
ments ; a few enterprising printers took the oppor- 
tunity of the intense excitement to launch new 
papers. The interest wis certainly there, indeed its 
absence would have teen incredible. What was 
lacking was any desire to participate in the rebellion. 
Mr. Hartmann is more successful in his treatment of 
the conflict in Scotland, and he brings out clearly 
how it became a focus for the latent animositics 
between clans and between Highlanders and Low- 
landers. Without control of the sea, with practically 
no support in England and with considerable opposi- 
tion in Scotland, Prince Charles’s cause was doomed 
from the moment he raised his standard. This is 
the author’s thesis and only the prejudiced will dis- 
agree with it. Yet he does full justice to the courage, 
daring and skill of Prince Charles and his supporters. 
The greatest strength of the book lies in its com- 
passionate understanding of human character. He 
writes with moving sympathy of the Jacobite leaders, 
even of Lovat, and his description of Balmerino’s 
last days in the Tower would stir the coldest heart, 
but the tragedy of the Jacobites does not blind him. 
The same insight, the same compassion is exercised 
on the efficient, stupid, coarse-grained Cumberland 
who, to do him justice, would have died as well as 
Balmerino. 

Mr. Hartmann has written an extremely refreshing 
book—balanced, urbane, clearly and compellingly 
written. 

J. H. PLums. 


KING OF HAITI 


HENRY CHRISTOPHE AND THOMAS CLARKSON: 4 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs 
and Clifford H. Prater. (University of Californi. 
Press. London: Cambridge University Pres’, 

Os. 
=. Christophe, a British West Indian Negro 
and a former slave, was King of Haiti from 1811 ' 

1820. Thomas Clarkson was an English philar - 

thropist ; later his followers were to dispute wit: 

those of William Wilberforce as to which of the tw 
men had done the most to bring about the abolitio. 
of the slave trade. Henry Christophe (the mixe 

English and French spelling is that which he use. 

in all his state documents) availed himself c- 
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C.arkson’s interest in Haiti as a nation of former 
slives to use him as a kind of unofficial “ambassador 
ai large” in Europe ; he also frequently sought his 
aivice on the enormous problems which faced the 
new state. 


The letters written by the King and printed in 
this book are remarkable for their clear common 
sense. At the Conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
which Clarkson went on Christophe’s behalf, the 
Tzar was shown one of them; he showed it, in 
turn, to the Austrian Emperor and the King of 
Prussia, who “ pronounced it to be as good a letter 
as any of their own Cabinet Ministers could have 
written on the occasion,” which was at least meant 
by the two sovereigns as a compliment. In these 
letters, which are excellently translated from the 
French, there is nothing of the self-indulgent tyrant 
who did, in fact, exist and who, in the end, killed 
himself rather than fall into the hands of his subjects 
in revolt. Instead, there is an honest, thoughtful 
man, desperately anxious to turn complete savages 
and practitioners of voodoo into a modern com- 
munity within a few years. The tyrant and the 
honest political philosopher was the same man ; and 
though there is nothing hypocritical about the letters, 
Christophe was no believer in democracy for his 
own people, and he never saw any reason why he 
should forgo the traditional perquisites of royaltv. 

All that remains now of the Kingdom of Haiti 
are the ruins of a huge citadel on an almost completely 
inaccessible mountain top in the jungle, the ruins 
of a once elegant palace called Sans Souci, and the 
memory of his two oddly titled counsellors the Count 
of Limonade and the Duke of Marmelade, military 
governor of Cape Henry. (Both these titles were 
taken from localities named by the original French 
slave-owning settlers to whose rule the Negroes 
put an end when the ideas of the French revolution 
reached Haiti.) First of Christophe’s worries, the 
threads of which run through all this correspondence, 
was the fear that the French would attempt to retake 
all or part of the island of Hispaniola from which 
they had been driven in 1803. After the coming of 
peace and the restoration of the Bourbons there 
were French diehards who urged that expeditions 
should be sent to reconquer the former French 
possessions. What prevented this from happening 
was, more than anything else, the abolition of the 
slave trade, for it was realized that without the trade 
the French landowners in the island, if they were 
restored, would never be able to re-stock their 
plantations with labour. To keep French ambitions 
in check, Christophe tried hard to get British recogni- 
ton, which was always denied, principally because 
of a wish not to offend France, and also, perhaps, 
because there were at that time two Haitian govern- 
ments in existence, Christophe’s kingdom in the 
North, and a mulatto-dominated republic in the 
South, which eventually took over the kingdom, 
eceupied what is now the Dominican Republic and 
for twenty-two years ruled the whole island of 
Hispaniola. 

Between 1807 and 1810 Christophe fought with 
the head of the Haitian Republic, General Pétion, 
and expelled his troops from the territory of the 
k ngdom ;_ then he abandoned his efforts to subdue 
tem completely for fear that the French might be 
ale to take advantage of the conflict to intervene 
decisively. Fear of France also made Christophe 
keep under arms far more men than he could spare 
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from his fields ; agriculture was the crux of tre 
economic survival of the kingdom, and Christophe 
was continuously seeking for teachers of agriculture 
to be sent to him from Europe. Much was attempted, 
but not enough done, and when Christophe had a 
stroke, his officers rose against him, killed his son 
and drove his wife and daughters into exile, first 
in the house of the generous Clarkson, near Ipswich, 
a then at Pisa, where they lived for the rest of their 
ives. 

Clarkson’s kindness and somewhat long-winded 
intelligence are evident throughout this book, and 
one looks wistfully back at an age when a private 
citizen, with his heart set on a philanthropic goal, 
could circulate freely all over Europe discussing his 
aims with any international figure whom he wished to 
see. 

Davip Woopwarp. 


THE PLANTAGENETS 


ENGLAND IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES. By A. R. 

Myers. (Pelican Books. 35.) 

The Pelican History of England has already 
included a number of admirable studies of various 
epochs in English history. The best of them have 
concentrated on social and economic history rather 
than on political, their authors being concerned with 
how people lived rather than with what happened in 
public life. Mr. Myers has adopted a different 
method. Charged with presenting a portrait of Eng- 
land from the accession of Edward II to the beginnings 
of the Reformation under Henry VIII, he has chosen 
to deal with political, constitutional, social, religious 
and artistic developments under separate heads. 
Naturally, not all these sections of his book are of 
equal value, and some of the points he makes over- 
lap. But his political chapters, read consecutively, 
provide a brilliant summary of public events in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It was an age 
of perpetual conflict between royal power and 
baronial ambition. The so-called “‘ strong ” kings, 
such as Edward I, Edward III and Henry V, by a 
policy of foreign conquest, on the whole succeeded 
in distracting the attention of the barons from their 
discontents at home. But they left bankrupt ex- 
chequers to their successors, whose intelligence and 
humanity—as in the cases of Edward II, Richard II 
and Henry VI—were hardly matched by power of 
judgment or force of character. A great deal turned 
on the personalities of the monarchs and their 
leading advisers and opponents, and Mr. Myers 
shows a welcome talent, in these days of impersonal 
historiography, for sketching character. The two 
centuries covered in this book can by no means be 
dismissed, as sometimes they have been, merely as 
a period of wars, rebellions and plagues: their 
achievements include the works of Chaucer and 
Malory, the Bible of Tyndale, the building of 
Canterbury Cathedral, Westminster Hall and King’s 
College Chapel. To these Plantagenet triumphs 
Mr. Myers does enthusiastic justice. 


A. H. 
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FKISTORICAL CALENDAR 
OF COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


November 1898 


THE FRENCH AT FASHODA 


Relations between Britain and France became very 
tense in 1895 when it seemed clear that France, 
which ten years before had established control over 
the Sahara from Algeria to Lake Chad, was anxious 
to extend this empire from the Atlantic to the Red 
Sea. This would have cut off the British in Egypt 
from the head waters of the Nile. Accordingly, 
in 1895 Sir Edward Grey, then Under-Secretary 
of State, declared that “‘ the advance of a French 
expedition from the other side of Africa into a 
territory over which our claims have been known 
for so long . . . would be an unfriendly act—and so 
regarded by England.” Despite this warning the 
French Governmert instructed Jean-Baptiste 
Marchand, a Colonial soldier and known to be 
hostile to the British, to march to the Nile. The 
journey took many months and it was not until the 
summer of 1898 that the small expedition reached 
the Bahr el Ghazal. 


While Marchand was marching across Africa, 
the British Government were not inactive. In 
March 1896 the Italian forces which were seeking to 
invade Abyssinia had been crushed by the Emperor 
Menelek at Adowa, and the Italian Government 
urged that the British should make a diversion along 
the Nile Valley to relieve the pressure. As the 
French were at the time negotiating with Menelek, 
such an operation would also be in Anglo-Egyptian 
interests ; for not only was there a risk from the 
Abyssinian side, but the Dervishes to whom the 
Sudan had been relinquished in 1885, after the 
tragedy of Khartoum, were becoming more threaten- 
ing. An advance south from Wadi Halfa was there- 
fore approved in London and Cairo, and Dongola 
was occupied. 1897 saw the occupation of Aba 
Hamed and Berber and the completion of the railway 
from Wadi Halfa to Abu Hamed. Gradually the 
Dervish hordes were pushed back until on September 
2, 1898, at Omdurman they were annihilated by the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces under Kitchener, and 
Khartoum re-occupied. 


Meanwhile, on July 10 Marchand had reached 
Fashoda on the White Nile. Here he received the 
news of Omdurman and awaited events. Kitchener 
arrived shortly afterwards and the Egyptian flag 
was hoisted though the French Tricolor was not 
lowered. It was obviously a matter for governments 
to settle. Britain could admit no foreign claim to the 
Nile Valley, and the French Government, no longer 
assured of the support of either Russia or Germany 
and unprepared to face a war, yielded. On November 

Marchand was ordered to withdraw. His feat in 
crossing darkest Africa had contributed greatly to 
the honour of France, but French indignation for a 
ume ran high against Britain. In the following year 
the Condominium was set up in the Sudan, but it 
‘vas not until the “‘ Entente Cordiale ” of 1904 that 
‘riendly relations between France and Britain were 
“e-established. 
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Every now and then some question of 
business or finance arises which, you feel, 
really isn’t your job. But it may very 
well be ours. For the convenience of our 
customers, we keep upon our staff a 
number of people who are very know- 
ledgeable in all kinds of matters which are 
not, strictly speaking, ‘banking’. These 
specialists will obtain currency for foreign 
travel (and passports too, if required). 
They will act as a customer’s Executor, 
help with his Income Tax problems and 
so on. Indeed, on all those occasions when 
the services of a financial expert would 
be more than a little helpful, it is sound 
commonsense to step into the nearest 
branch of the Westminster Bank. 
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rise to a position of importance 
far beyond the dreams of its 
founders. To-day, more than 
ever, the name “Liverpool & 
London & Globe” stands for 
sound dependable insurance 
protection—fire, life, accident, 
motor, marine and _ aviation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, NIBLEY GREEN, 1469 

I think it would be of interest to readers of 
History Today to know that although it seeins 
impossible for the research worker of today to g:in 
access to the Berkeley MSS., referred to by Jr, 
J. Blow, the works of John Smyth of Nibley, <1. 
seventeenth-century historian of the Berkeley famiy, 
are available to all. 

The Berkeley MSS. were published in three 
volumes (1883-5) by the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society edited by Sir John Maclean. 
The first two volumes contain the Lives of tie 
Berkeleys, and the third volume is a Description of 
the Hundred of Berkeley. 

Mr. Blow has found an exciting episode of late 
medieval aristocratic rivalry in these volumes ; but 
Smyth’s collection also contains the first intelligent 
survey of the agrarian development of an English 
region. Smyth’s account of the expansion of big 
landlord farming in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries ; of the subsequent process by 
which a typically active landlord family lost its 
direct interest in agricultural production in the 
fifteenth century ; and of the revival of sheep farming 
in the sixteenth century, anticipates the discoveries 
of twentieth -century economic historians, and in 
some ways is superior to the work of the great 
students of agrarian history of the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Yours, etc., 
R. H. HILTON, 
Birmingham. 


[Mr. BLow writes : 

Smyth’s history, published in full, is of course 
well known. What is far less known and might well 
interest your readers is that—though the great 
wealth of MSS. in the Muniment Room at Berkeley 
Castle are not for the time being accessible—they 
have been very fully summarized by Mr. I. H. 
Jeayes of the British Museum in his Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Charters and Muniments at Berkeley 
Castle published in 1892 by Jefferies and Sons of 
Bristol. Mr. Jeayes quotes many of these MSS. 
verbatim—MSS. which stretch back to Henry II’s 
instructions in 1154 for the building of a castle at 
Berkeley by Robert Fitzhardinge, whose descendants 
took the name of Berkeley, grandson of Edward the 
Confessor’s master of the horse Eadnoth.] 


SIR, THE GREAT DUKE 

Mr. Charles Stuart begins his article on 
Wellington with two somewhat hasty and unfair 
statements : “ It is a surprising fact that the Duke 
of Wellington’s political career has usually been 
ignored or at best apologized for by his biographers ”’, 
and “ he is normally dismissed as a dutiful but hide- 
bound old soldier vainly trying to apply military 
methods to political problems.” 

The second statement is all the more surprising 
since throughout his article Mr. Stuart would appear 
to be emphasising this very fact—that Wellington 
did approach political poblems as a soldier. Foi 
example, ‘“‘ Wellington’s attitude to these issues 
was practical, not doctrinal’’; ‘‘ making the most 
of his resources and opportunities”? ; and “ the 
Duke was not a man of reason but of determination ”’ 
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It i true that these methods did at times achieve 
suc *sS, as in the case of Catholic emancipation. 
But the reason for the Duke’s comparative failure 
as 2 politician was not so much his military approach 
to ; oblems, but rather the fact that, on his return 
to | ngland, he knew so little of the English people 
anc the Industrial Revolution which had been going 
on 1 his absence. This opinion which is expressed 
by |.ichard Aldington in his biography of Wellington 
would seem to be the real reason for his failure. 

.ldington is one biographer who does not ignore 
Weilington’s political career. Another is Philip 
Guedalla. Both do not hesitate to criticize, but this 
is rather different from ignoring or apologizing for 
it is not the answer that the Duke’s military career 
so |ar overshadows his political career that the latter 
becomes something of an anti-climax ? 
Yours, etc., 

A. R. ANDREWS, 


Stafford. 
NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


CLAUD COCKBURN. Author, journalist and former 
political correspondent. 


NICHOLAS HENDERSON. Member of H.M. Foreign 
Service. Has served in the Middle East, Washington 
and Athens, and was Assistant Private Secretary in 
the Foreign Office to Mr. Ernest Bevin. 


GORDON PHILO. Formerly lecturer in Modern History 
at Wadham College, Oxford. Foundation member 
of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 


J. H. PLUMB, PH.D. Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge and University Lecturer in 
History. Author of England in the 18th Century, 
etc. Contributed articles on Sir Robert Walpole, the 
Earl of Chatham and The Niger Quest to previous 
issues. 


A. F. THOMPSON. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


WELLINGTON, 7th Duke of, Lord Lieutenant of 
Hampshire, a Trustee of the National Gallery, etc. 
Publications include : The Iconography of the First 
Duke of Wellington, 1935, The Journal of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, 1950. 


WILLIAM Y. WILLETTS. Graduate in Chinese Art and 
Archaeology, London University, and Classical 
Chinese, Oxford. Now engaged upon a volume about 
Chinese Art for Penguin Books. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
colections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d., B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
6s, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LANTERN SLIDES, complete lecture sets with notes 
6:. per slide. Write for lists. Sets sent on appro. 
J. A. Darbyshire, Langland, Middleton Road, 
O westry. 


An Exhibition 


History Textbooks 


used in foreign countries and Commonwealth 
countries overseas 


will be held at 


THE 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
MALET STREET, W.C.1 


from 


DECEMBER 31st———-JANUARY 3rd 
1953 


This event is organised as part of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Historical Association 
and will be opened on December 31st at 
3.15 p.m. by Mr. K. W. M. PICK THORN, 
LITT.D., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education. 


This is but one of the activities of the Assoctation. 
If you would like to receive details of all the 
Association’s activities, please write to The 
Honorary Secretary :— 


THE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.11 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE by Nicholas 
Henderson. Alexander Kinglake : The Invasion of 
the Crimea ; Harold Temperley : England and the 
Near East, I, The Crimea; J. A. R. Marriott : 
The Eastern Question ; Stanley Lane-Poole: The 
Life of Lord Stratford ; E. E. Malcolm Smith : The 
Life of Lord Stratford ; James Henry Skene : With 
Lord Stratford in the Crimean War ; G. B. Hender- 
son : Crimean War Diplomacy ; Kingsley Martin : 
The Triumph of Lord Palmerston; Sir Herbert 
Maxwell : The Life and Letters of the Fourth Earl 
of Clarendon; Stratford de Redcliffe and the 
Origins of the Crimean War, English Historical 
Review ; Part I, October, 1933 ; Part 2, April, 1934. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE by Gordon Philo. G. W. 
Pierson : Tocqueville and Beaumont in America ; 
R-P. Marcel: Essai politique sur Alexis de Tocque- 
ville; J. P. Mayer: Prophet of the Mass Age, a study 
of Alexis de Tocqueville ; A. Redier : Comme disait 
M. de Tocqueville. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NILE by J. H. Plumb. M. 
Perham and J. Simmons: African Discovery ; Sir 
Reginald Coupland : East Africa and Her Invaders ; 


The Exploitation of East Africa;  Livingst 
Last Fourney ; A. J. A. Symons: H. M. Stan »: 
C. D. Morel : Red Rubber. 


GLADSTONE by A. F. Thompson. John Mor ,: 
Life of Gladstone, 3 vols. ; G. T. Garratt: The vo 
Mr. Gladstones : Philip Guedalla: The Queen id 
Mr. Gladstone, 2 vols. ; J. L. Hammond : Glad: > ne 
and the Irish Nation ; The Reminiscences of | vd 
Kilbracken. 


THE SILK ROAD by William Y. Willetts. F. Hirth: 
China and the Romar Orient, 1885 ; G. Coeds: 
Textes d’auteurs grecs et latins relatifs a L’Extré ne, 
Orient, 1910; G. F. Hudson: Europe and China, 
1931 ; Vivi Sylwan : Investigation of silk from Edsen- 
gol and Lopnor, 1949 ; F. H. Andrews: “ Ancient 
Chinese Figured Silks,’ Burlington Magazine, 
July-September, 1920; F. Pfister: Textiles de 
Palmyre, 3 vols., 1934-7-40 ; R. J. Charlesworth : 
“Han Damasks” in Oriental Art, vol. 1, no. 2, 
1948. See also Sir Aurel Stein: Innermost Asia, 
vol. 1, 1928 ; C. Trever : Excavations in Northern 
Mongolia (1924-5), 1932. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. 


Complete this form NOW and hand it to 
your newsagent, or post to the Publishers. 


Please enter my _ subscription to Histery 


Today for one year commencing with 
the...... issue. 


I enclose remittance for £1 13s. 
$5.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


NAME . 


ADDRESS 


HISTORY TODAY 


| 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Binding facilities 
for Readers 


Readers are reminded that binding cases to 
contain 12 loose issues of History Today are 
always available. The cases, of stiff maroon 
covers with the title gold-blocked on the spine, 
cost 10s. 6d., post free. 

We can also arrange for readers’ own copies 
to be bound in permanent form. The cost of 
binding in red half-leather with cloth sides is 
17s., or in a cheaper binding of rexine, 13s. 
A title-page and index is supplied free. 


An Index 


An index to the 1952 issues of History Today is 
being compiled and will be available free of 
charge. It will be sent to all subscribers with 
their January 1953 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies through a News- 
agent or Bookseller, and who would like an 
index, are asked to notify the Publisher of their 
requirements. Copies of the index will then 
be dispatched to them in January. 


Orders, remittances and requests for indexes 
should be sent to : 


THE PUBLISHER, ‘“*‘HISTORY TODAY” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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